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thought and language. It is intended for the upper Standards 
of those Elementary Schools for which a complete History is 
better adapted than one in periods. 

The aim of the book is to present the leading facts of English 
History in a clear and interesting and readable manner. Details 
which are suitable only for a text-book have been omitted or 
curtailed. 
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where these are necessary to elucidate the text. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Julius Caesar and the Aneient Britons — 55 B«€. 

N the first century before Christ, Julius 
Caesar, the great Roman general, was engaged 
in the conquest of Gaul, or France as it is 
now called. From the coast of that country another 
land was visible to him and to his soldiers. It was 
of unknown extent, and Caesar, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, could get very little information about it ; 
but help came from it to the tribes in Gaul with 
whom he was fighting. He determined to add it 
to the Roman Empire, and to begin the conquest that 
year, which was the fifty-fifth before the coming 
of our Lord. 

2. It was on a pleasant autumn morning that 
Caesar, after a short voyage, appeared off the coast of 
this island of Britain. The white cliffs that line 
the beach were covered with armed men, and 
these were evidently prepared io -^xev^xi^, '"& '(Xnk^ 
were able, the Eomans from landm?,. "^V^ ^S^xs^s^ 
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ships, in which were two legions, were rowed quite 
olose to the shore at a suitable place for landiog, 
near where the town of Sandwich now stands. 
There was a pause, for the soldiers were afraid 




to jump into the sea, which was rather deep, and 
to wade to this unknown shore and attack those 
wild-looking figures on the heach and in the water. 
Then the standard-hearer of the tenth legion 
shouted out that he at least would do his duty 
to his countiy, and calling on bis comrades to 
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follow him, he leaped into the sea with the standard, 
on which there was the figure of an eagle. The 
others f oUowed, and were soon engaged in a fierce 
combat with the Britons. In this they were 
successful: they gained the shore, drew up their 
ships, and established themselves in a fortified camp. 

3. Although Caesar only stayed in Britain three 
weeks, he fought some hard battles with the natives 
in that time, and in these he tells us that he was 
always successful. Then he returned to Gaul; but 
during the winter he made great preparations, and 
next spring he came back with a much larger army 
than before. He stayed till September, and was 
engaged in hard fighting nearly all the time. 

4. A brave British leader called OassivelaunilS 
gave him much trouble. When the Romans tried to 
cross the Thames, they found sharp stakes fixed in 
the bed of the river, whilst on the other side was a 
great body of ihen drawn up ready for battle. 
Under a storm of arrows the invaders advanced 
into the water till it rose to their shoulders. 
They waded through, however, defeated the Britons, 
and stormed the fortified camp of Cassivelaunus. 
Soon after, the British leader asked for peace, 
which Caesar was glad to grant. Then the 
Romans went away, flattering themselves that 
they had conquered Britain, though it was more 
than a century afterwards before they really 
did so. 

5. Caesar wrote books almost as well as he fought 
battles, and our first trustworthy ix^ioxm^XAsycL ^"^ 
Britain is derived from the account Yi^^^"^^ olV^^'^'^'^ 
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expeditions to our shores. From him and others we 
team that the ancient Britons belonged to the Celtic 
race and spoke the Celtic language. They came to 
oui country at various times, but the first of them 
came long before the period of which we are 
spewing. They were divided into a great number 
of tribes, each under its own chieftain, and these 
tribes were almost always at war among them- 




Ajident Briton. 



6, The Britons hunted in the woods which then 
^covered nearly all the island; they were clad in 
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skins ; th^y lived on milk and flesh ; and they dwelt 
in huts shaped like bee-hives, in which there was a 
hole in the top to let out the smoke and to admit 
the light. They painted the shapes of animals on 
their bodies with a blue dye, they wore long hair, 
and on their fingers they had rings. In war they 
used chariots whose wheels were armed with scythes 
and hooks to cut and destroy the enemy ; the men in 
these chariots threw darts, and then jumped to the 
ground and fought with spears. The infantry fought 
nearly naked, and as their swords were made of 
copper and tin, which bent at the first blow, they 
were no match for the well-armed Romans. 

7. The priests of the Britons were called Druids, 
and they were not only priests, but judges and doctm^s 
as well. They worshipped many gods, and sacrificed 
men and animals in huge wickerwork baskets to 
them. Their doctrines were contained in many 
thousands of verses which were never put in writ- 
ing, and which it took years to learn. They pro- 
fessed to foretell the future, and were venerated and 
dreaded by the people. Among many curious cus- 
toms may be mentioned their mode of gathering the 
mistletoe plant, which they thought sacred. Clad in 
white robes, they cut it with a golden knife from the 
oak tree. When we hang up the mistletoe at Christ- 
mas, we are in a certain way following out an old 
Druidical custom kept up through many centuries. 

JTnlliu Csesar was a great Koman general, who, after having made many 
suooessful wars, obtained the chief power at Eome^ and ^«j& Viii^&A 
by a band of men who believed that Vie "waa «}qo\3A» Vi ^xwajjji *Cw^ 
Koms/2 republic into & kingdonL 
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Iiegloiiy a body of Roman troops that oonsiBted of about six thousand 

men. 
Sanilwiehy an old town on the ooast of Kent 
Canuur's cldef work, which was written in the Latin language, gives 

an account of the ' War in Oatd,* Part of it contains his account of 

Britain. 
Th« Celtic raee form still the greater part of the population in 

Cornwall, Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Roman Conquest and Occupation of Britain, 

43—410 A.D. 




EARLY a hundred years after the expedi- 
tions of Caesar, the Romans during the reign 
of Claudius again appeared in Britain. 
After a number of battles they conquered the southern 
.^ . ^ PS'rt of the island. Caractacus, a native 
' chief, who ruled the country near the 
Severn, offered a determined resistance to them ; but 
at last he was defeated in a great engagement, and 
taken prisoner. 

2. He was sent in chains to Rome, and led in 
triumph through the city. The Romans gazed in 
wonder on the rude savage who had braved their 
power for years ; whilst he wondered, as he viewed 
the noble buildings of the world's greatest city, 
what could induce the Romans to leave their 
splendid home, and try to conquer his own poor 
land. He was taken before the emperor Claudius, 
who was so impressed by his noble bearing that he 
his freedom. 
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3. In Britain the war still continued, and the 
Romans determined to attack Mona, now called 
Anglesey, the home of the Druids ; for these, they 
believed, encouraged the natives in their resistance. 
Under the command of Suetonius, they embarked 
for the holy isle, and as they drew near its shores 
a strange sight met their view. They saw a great 
body of native warriors drawn up to receive them, 
and these were accompanied by a number of male 




and female Druids. The men with outstretched 
hands, shrieked forth curses on the invaders. The 
women in momming dress, (heir unbound hair stream- 
ing in the wind, moved up and down on the shore, 
carrying lighted torches in their handa. 

4. After a inoment's hesltaticoi, ^i^l6 "ft»\oa»a 
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attacked their almost defenceless foes, and dispersed 
them with great slaughter. Then they cut down the 
sacred groves, and destroyed the holy altars of the 
Druids, after which they returned to the mainland. 

5. They found that, whilst they were absent, a 
great revolt had arisen in Britain. It was led by 
Boadicea, queen of a native tribe called the Iceni, who 
had been cruelly treated by the Romans. Under 
her, all Britain now rose against the invaders ; the 
Roman towns were burned, and the Romans every- 
where killed. After some time, the forces of Boadicea 
and Suetonius met in a great battle. Before the 
combat, the British queen drove in her war-chariot 
through her troops, and encouraged them to fight for 
liberty. She is described as tall and of resolute face. 
Her long yellow hair almost touched the ground, she 
wore a tunic of various colours, and roimd her waist 
she had a chain of gold. She commanded well, and 
fought bravely ; but she was not successful She was 
defeated, and in despair killed herself. 

6. But it was not till about twenty years after 

that the Romans really conquered Britain. 
7»-54 A. . j^jijg Agricola, their leader, then sub- 
dued the country as far north as the Firth of Forth ; 
he even penetrated to the wild territory beyond, and 
defeated Galgacus and his Highlanders in a great 
battle among the Grampian Mountains. His ships 
sailed completely round the island and discovered the 
Orkneys. He built a line of forts between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde, to protect the territory 
he had gained from the wild tribes of the north, 
And ruled well and wisely over Britain. 
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7. Forty years afterwards, it was found necessary 
to withdraw from part of this conquest, and under 
Hadrian, a wall with forts at regular intervals was 
built from the Tyne to the Solway. Under the 
emperor Severus, this rampart was repaired and 
strengthened. We can still trace these structures for 
long distances. 

8. The great centres of Roman power were the 
towns, of which London, York, and Chester may be 
specially mentioned. These were connected by 
splendidly built roads, along which the Roman 
legions marched easily and swiftly. There was often 
great luxury in the towns, and we still find not 
only coins, statues, and dishes, but even magnifi- 
cently fitted baths and villas belonging to this 
period. It was only in the towns that Latin, the 
Roman language, was spoken, and if we had 
wandered only a little from the roads among the 
forests which still covered the greater part of 
Britain, we should have found the natives very 
little altered. They lived under their old chiefs, 
they spoke their old language, they still kept their 
old customs. 

9. But there were two great changes. Christ- 
ianity came to Britain under the conquerors, and we 
are told that its gentle influence was soon more 
widely felt than even the all-powerful arms of Rome. 
Britain also had its Christian martyrs: the first of 
these was St Alban, and the English town that we 
still call St Albans was so named in his honour. 
The other change was that the BrVtot^ ^^ \nrX» 
war with one another, and t\iow^ VJciSa ^^vs» ^ 
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good change in itself, we shall see that it had 
tmf ortimate consequencea 

Jallns Asrl«*bi (37-93 A.D.) was a distinguished Roman general and 

oonsoL He was recalled by the emperor Domitian, who was jealons 

of him. 
Chester is the same word as cattra, the Latin for a fortified camp. 
The Romans made many of the Britons soldiers, but they did not allow 

them to remain in their oonntry ; they took them away to fight for 

the empire in other lands. 




CHAPTER III. 

The Coming of the Anglo-Saxons, 449 — 5813 A.D. 

FTER Rome had ruled the world for many 
centuries, her power began to decline, and at 
length she was scarcely able to drive back 
the wild races who attacked her. Then the troops in 
Britain, which the Romans had occupied for nearly 
four himdred years, were withdrawn in order to help 
to keep back the barbarians from the imperial city. 
The luxurious population of the towns and the rude 
tribes who dwelt in the woods were left alike 
defenceless, for the Roman soldiers had done all the 
fighting. 

2. A great many enemies now rushed upon the 
almost helpless and comparatively civilised country. 
The Ficts came from the barren mountains of the 
north, the Scots crossed over from Ireland, and per- 
haps worse than all were the Saxon pirates who 
swarmed in the British seas. Even in the time of 
the Romans, the Saxons had come in their ships, and 
and plundered all along the coast. It was 
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said of them that they were sea- wolves, and lived by 
the robbery of other nations, and that storms, which 
to others are so dreadful, were to them subjects of joy, 
for then their attack was covered and their retreat 
secured. They came from that part of Europe which 
lies round the mouth of the Elbe ; from there they 
went forth in their ships to plunder and destroy. 
Yet these sea- wolves were soon to seize Britain for 
their own, and the present English nation is largely 
made up of their descendants. We shall now tell 
how this change came about. 

3. Vortigem was the king of Kent, and he 
thought it would be a good plan to make his 
enemies fight against each other; so he promised 
Hengist and Horsa> the leaders of the Jutes, a 
reward if they would fight for him against the 
Picts. They agreed to this, soon drove back the 
Picts, and were recompensed with a piece of land. 
Some writers say that Vortigem fell in love with 
Rowena, the beautiful daughter of Hengist, and 
married her; but at any rate, we know that 
the natives and the strangers quarrelled, that the 
natives were defeated, and that the strangers took 
possession of Kent. Soon their ensign, the white 
horse, floated triumphantly over Canterbury, which 
they made their chief town, and even to this day 
Canterbury is the Kentish capital, and the white 
horse the Kentish ensign. 

4. It soon became known to these sea- warriors that 
the f ah- and fertile land of Britain was an easy prey, 
and for more than a century \iOTAfe ^SX/e^ >w3t$^^ 
deacended upon it The SaxonB, xuidi^x ^^S^^ «^^ 
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f Ilia Iftnled near \rIuio Cliichenter now standts. and 

foun led Sum-x the kin^ loin of thr> South Saxons. 




5 A few year) after Ccrdic and Cymric, at the 
head oi another band of Saxona, sailed into South- 
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ampton Water. They landed, took possession of the 
country, and founded Wessex, the kingdom of the 
West Saxons. This in time grew and became a very 
powerful kingdom, but it was not allowed to do so 
without opposition, for a British prince called Arthur 
fought long and bravely against the invadera Later 
writers loved to tell of the great deeds of King 
Arthur and the famous twelve knights of the round 
table, and how he, a Christian prince, drove back 
again and again the heathen invadera But at last 
he died, and the British were driven farther and 
farther back. 

6. In the north, parties of Angles landed and 
founded Deira, which was almost exactly the same 
as Yorkshire, and Bemicia, which stretched beyond 
this to the Firth of FortL Afterwards these two 
kingdoms were made into one, and called North- 
umbria. Other kingdoms were formed, of which we 
shall only mention the large Anglian kingdom of 
Mercia, which occupied the centre of England, and 
Middlesex, or the kingdom of the Middle Saxons, who 
had the famous city of London for their chief town. 

7. These kingdoms fought against each other as 
well as against the natives, and sometimes one had 
the supremacy, and sometimes another. On the 
whole, however, seven of them were specially promi- 
nent, hence this period of our history is sometimes 
called the Heptarchy. When one kingdom was more 
powerful than the others, its ruler was called the 
BretwaZda, or Lord of Britain. We shall find that 
Wessex came to be at last the greateafc> ocAvV^ tv5l«c^ 
the real kings of Britain, and it is verj mVfexes}w2a%^ 

B 
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know that we can trace the descent of our present 
queen from its kings ; but as the Angles occupied by 
far the most land, it came about that the whole 
country was called England, its speech English, and 
its inhabitants Englishmen. The native Britons were 
pushed away back into Cornwall and Wales and 
Strathdyde, which last consisted of the western part 
of the north of England and the Scotch Lowlands. 

The Turions peoples who came to settle in Britain were known hy the 
common name of Anglo-Saxons. They were the Jutes, who came 
from the peninsula of Jutland; the Angles, from Sleswick and 
Holstein ; and the Saxons, from Lower Hanover. 

CUehestcTy formerly Ciesanceatterf means the camp of Cissa. 

KlMg Aitlivr defeated the invaders at Badbury in Dorsetshire. He was 
buried at Glastonbuxy. Tennyson, the present poet -laureate, has 
written a poem called the Idylls of the King, telling of the deeds of 
Arthur. His knights sat at a round table, so that none was more 
honoured or higher than his fellows. 

■«ptaTcfey is derived from two Greek words meaning * seven ' and ' rule.* 
The seven kingdoms were, Kent (Jutish), Sussex, Essex, Wessex 
(Saxon), East Anglia, Northumbria, Mercia (Anglian). 




CHAPTER IV. 
How the English became Christiaiis, 59Y A.D« 

|HUS we find a great change had come over 
the larger part of Britain, for now it was 
peopled by the Anglo-Saxon, not by the 
Celtic race; and they spoke what afterwards was 
known as the English language, and many of the 
towns and rivers and hills got English names. But 
some of the large pieces of land and water kept 
their old Celtic names. Thus the land of Kent^ and 
the river Tbamea, and the town, oi Lowdoii, were all 
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called by these names before there were any English 
people in Britain, and no doubt a good many of the 
Celtic inhabitants remained as slaves or wives of the 
new-comers, and soon got mixed with and lost among 
them. Some of our common words for household 
articles are Celtic ; and this seems to show the truth 
of our statement. 

2. There was one very important change. The 
new-comers were heathen, and they did not worship 
Christ, but adored instead their old heathen gods. 
But about a hundred and fifty years after they began 
to come to England, the gospel was preached to them, 
and their conversion began. It was not from the 
Christian Britons that the missionaries came, but 
from the city of Rome, and their coming was brought 
about in the following manner. 

3. Although Rome was no longer as powerful as it 
once was, still men looked to it as the greatest city 
on the earth. It was the centre of the Christianity 
of the western world ; its bishops were called pope, 
which means father, and they were held to be the 
chief of the bishops of the west. There were many 
priests in Rome, and as one of the best of these, 
called Gregory, was one day passing through the 
streets, he noticed some slave-boys who were stand- 
ing there waiting till some one should buy them. 
They were not at all like the dark-skinned people 
among whom Gregory had lived. Their skin was 
white, their fair hair fell in curls on their shoulders, 
and their blue eyes looked wistfully about and fa^J^ 
with tears as they thought of their dia\>«a\, ^^ 
home, for they were from England, aa -yeX^^a^ 
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4. Gregory soon learned this from those who had 
charge of them. *What is their tribe?' he asked. 
'Angles/ was the reply. 'Angles ! say rather angels, 
so fair do they seem ; and their province ? * * Deira.* 
'De Iral* he repeated; 'would that in Christ's 
mercy they might be saved from God's ire ; and 
what is the name of their king?' 'AJla.' 'Alia! 
would that alleluia to God in the highest, were 
again sung in their land,' said he, as he passed 
slowly and reluctantly on his way. 

5. Years afterwards, Gregory became pope. He 
had often thought of the fair slave-boys, and the 
land from which they came, and now he was able 
to send Augustine with some companions to carry 
the glad tidings of the gospel to the heathen English. 
They came to the Isle of Thanet, and thence sent 
a message to Ethelbert, who, although he was him- 
self a heathen, yet had married a Christian wife 
Bertha, daughter of a king of the Franks, and so 
knew something about Christianity. He agreed to 
hear what they had to say, and received them in 
the open air. They came carrying the cross and 
singing a solemn hymn, that sounded sweetly to 
their hearers. Ethelbert heard them, and allowed 
them to settle in Kent. Finally he and his people 
became Christian, and Augustine was consecrated 
first bishop of the English. 

6. Some years after this, Edwin, a good and wise 
prince who ruled over Northumbria, married a 
daughter of Ethelbert and Bertha, and as she was a 
Christian, she took a priest called Paulinus with her. 
Edwin and many of his people soon became well 
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affected to the new faith. The king called a council 
to consider the matter, and at it there was an old 
counsellor who had thought much of the few and 
evil days of human life, and how it began in dark- 
ness and ended in darkness. 

7. ' O king,' said he, ' it is as when we sit, and 
feast, and sing, in the great hall in winter, when 
the warm firelight dances on the wall, and we 
listen to the storm without, and it sometimes 
happens that a sparrow flies in at one end of the 
hall, and tarries for a moment in the light and 
warmth, and flies out at the other end. But we 
know not whence it comes or whither it goes. Our 
soul is as the flight of this sparrow, and if the 
new relioion tells us what lies hid under the dark- 
ness beyond, we should accept it.' Then Paulinus 
preached to the people, and when he had ended, 
CoiflB, the chief-priest, said he no longer believed in 
Woden and Thor, and taking spear and sword, he 
went forth and smote their shrine. 

8. So Northumbria became Christian, and as the 
Celtic Church came to assist in the good work, 
Mercia and Wessex, and the other states became 
Christian likewise, and at the synod of Whitby all 
England was arranged under bishops, the chief of 
whom was Archbishop of Canterbury. 

»e Ira is Latin for ' from the wrath or ire.' 

Woden and Thor, the gods of war and of the air, were two o^ *"® 

divinities worshipped by our ancestors. Wednesday (Woden s day) 

and Thursday (Thor's day) are named after them. 
Ireland was the stronghold of the Celtle dmrcH. Columba c^ tr^ 

Ireland to the little island of lona on the west co«at ^^^^f^^ 

and thence missionaries went forth to \a\)o\« amoxi^ -waa 

EagHab, 
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The 8yM«d or Ecclesiastical Council of Whitby (664) was held to deter- 
mine whether the English Church should follow the Church of Rome 
or not. It was agreed that it should. 




CHAPTER V. 

The Union of the English, and the Coming of 
the Danes, 064—879 A.D. 

LTHOUGH the English became Christians, 
and so must have felt more kindly towards 
one another, yet they still continued fighting 
among themselves, and with the Welsh. Indeed, 
from the time of the conversion of Northumbria, 
there were two centuries of almost constant struggle 
and warfare, and in this period Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex were each for a time the most powerful ; 
but finally the last of these got firm possession of the 
chief power, and its kings became kings of England. 

2. During these two centuries some things 
happened which we should do well to remember. 
In the Northumbrian abbey of Whitby, a monk called 
Csedmon wrote a paraphrase in verse of the Bible 
story of the creation, and this is the first English 
Christian poem. In another Northumbrian abbey, 
that of Jarrow, near the mouth of the Wear, there 
lived and died the monk whom we call the Venerable 
Bede. He wrote altogether as many as forty-five 
works : among these were translations into Anglo- 
Saxon or old English of the Gospel of St John, 
and an ecclesiastical history of the English nation 
in Latin. He is the first and one of the most 
Important of English prose writers. 
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3. The names of two kings who ruled during part 
of this period also deserve mention. Ina of Wessex, 
by the help of his wise men and clergy, drew up a 
code of laws to regulate the administration of justice, 
and the dealings of his subjects with one another, 
and to protect the conquered Britons. He after- 
wards resigned his power and went to Rome, where 
he spent the rest of his days in humble toil and 
devotion. Offa of Mercia was a very powerful king 
who reigned for a long time. He warred with the 
Welsh, and took land from them, to secure which, 
he built a rampart more than a hundred miles long 
from the Wye to the Dee. This was called OflFa's 
dyke; traces of it still remain, and to this day it 
very nearly marks the boundary-line of Wales. 

4. We have just said that Wessex at last became 
supreme over the other states. This was under the 
rule of Egbert, whom we may fairly count the first 
king of England. He had lived as an exile for some 
time at the court of Charlemagne, and so was a much 
better educated man than most of his predecessors. 
He made Kent, East Anglia, and Sussex acknow- 
ledge him as chief ; he took from the Britons in the 
south-west of the island, what is now the county of 
Devon, and drove them behind the Tamar ; he made 
the Mercians and Northumbrians submit to him; 
and thus he ruled over all England (827). 

5. But he was not allowed to enjoy his power in 
peace, for he had to fight for his territory against 
new and terrible foes. These were the Danes, a race 
of sea-pirates, who came from Jutlaiid, VJaa \^^»sAa» <:S. 
the Baltic^ and the shores of the Scaii'3ixiaN\^KCL^<siasx- 
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sula. They were of the same race as the Anglo- 
Saxons; and they attacked these just as these had 
attacked the Britons. No doubt the English had 
lost something of their fierceness since they had 
become dwellers on the land, and no longer lived on 
plunder, and besides they were not as yet properly 
united into one nation, so that the Danes were able 
to take firm hold of some parts of England and settle 
there. The English, although at a disadvantage, 
fought hard against them, and the struggle went on 
during the latter part of Egbert's reign, and during 
the reigns of his son, Ethelwulf, and his four grand- 
sons, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, and Alfred. 

6. The last of these was the famous King Alfi^d 
the Great. When he came to the throne, the Danes 
had power over all England from the Tyne to the 
Thames, and they still pressed on unsatisfied. For 
the first eight years of his reign, Alfred kept them 
bravely back, and even built ships and fought with 
them successfully on the sea ; but in the mid- winter 
of 878, they came unexpectedly upon him and his 
forces, defeated them, and forced him to flee for his 
life. Alfred lurked for a while as a fugitive in the 
wild woods and marshes which then covered much of 
Somersetshire; but his people gradually assembled 
around him, and next year he met and defeated the 
Danes at the great battle of Edington in Wiltshire. 

7. Guthrun, the Danish leader, submitted to Alfred, 
and was baptised as a Christian under the name of 
Athelstan, and by the peace of Wedmore in Somerset- 
shire^ the territory to be occupied by each people 

^^aa dxed. That of the Dane^ ^^;& N^rj W^^ \ it was 
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called the Danelagh, and comprised all England 
north of Watling Street Wessex was thus reduced 
to about its original size, but Alfred could at least 
feel himseH secure in the possession of it. 

Cbarleinagite, or Charles the Greats was the greatest of all the Frankish 

kings. He ruled over a huge portion of France, Germany, and Italy. 

He was a wise lawgiver, and encouraged religion and learning. 
The Tamar is a small river running between the counties of Devon 

and ComwaU. 
Watltns Street was the name of the Boman road which ran from the 

south-east coast through London to Chester. 




CHAPTER VI. 
King Alfired and his House, 8Y9— 9Y8 A.D. 

AVING secured peace for his kingdom, Alfred 
now applied himself to arrange its internal 
affairs, so that his subjects might be happy 
and prosperous under his rule. He was well fitted 
for this, because he possessed a great and noble mind; 
he was fond of learning, and had spent some years, 
when very young, in the famous city of Eome. Thus 
he had seen a good deal of other lands, which, for 
intelligent people, is the best kind of education. 
He had one thing very much against him: that 
was the state of his health, which was very bad 
during almost all his life; but in spite of this he 
was so persevering, and had so much of the best 
kind of courage, that he did a great deal of good 
work. 

2. He carefully fortified his kinigioTsx ^<^TMSis5^ 
attack, and huilt a great many shii^, ^o \Scia.\»\ia ^^^ 



V 
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the founder of English naval greatness. He also 
encouraged commerce more than any of his prede- 
cessors, and sent out expeditions far away to the 
cold North and to India. When the leaders of these 
expeditions returned, nothing pleased Alfred better 
than to hear them give an account of their voyages, 
and of the new lands they had discovered, and all 
the wonderful things they had seen. 

3. He collected and revised the laws of his pre- 
decessors, and arranged them into a code, and he 
made these laws so well observed that it is said 
he hung up bracelets of gold by the wayside, and 
no one dared to steal them. But more than any- 
thing else King Alfred was a scholar and a learned 
man. He translated the English History of Bede, 
and the Universal History of Orosius from Latin 
into Anglo-Saxon or Old English, and wrote valu- 
able additions of his own, besides other original 
works. 

4. He collected round him the best scholars of his 
own and other countries, and in his anxiety that his 
people should be educated, he resolved that every 
freebom child should at least be able to read. He 
did much to establish schools in various parts of 
his kingdom, and it is said that he founded one 
at Oxford, which afterwards grew into the famous 
imiversity there. ' I desire,* said Alfred, ' to leave to 
the men that come after me a remembrance of me 
in good works.' This desire was fulfilled, for no 
king of England has been so honoured for what he 
was and for what he did as King Alfred. To-day 

Ji 23 encouraging for us to look b^jck tlurough all 
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these centuries to this noble figure that adorns the 
beginning of the history of the English nation. 

5. Alfred died in 901, and Was buried at Winchester, 
the old West Saxon capital; and his son Edward, who 
was said to be as good a soldier but not as good a 
scholar as his father, succeeded him. He carried on 
war so successfully, that instead of being merely king 
of Wessex, he became king of all England, and 
the Danes, the Welsh, and the Scots all submitted 
to him as overlord. 

6. After Edward came Athelstan, whose reign also 

was a time of successful war. He wasted Scotland, 

whose king had risen against him, and made the 

Welsh princes 'pay a tribute of gold, silver, oxen, 

hunting-dogs, and falcons.' Three years before his 

death he met and defeated the Scots, . _ 

937 A.T^ 
Danes, and Britons, in a great fight at 

Brunanburgh in Northumberland. An old English 

poem descrjjMiB in short vigorous lines how the battle 

lasted froi^^tmrise to sunset; how ' the field streamed 

with warriors' blood;* and how at evening the swart 

raven, the white eagle, the greedy war-hawk, and 

the wolf of the wold, collected to feast on the dead. 

7. In 940 Edmund, brother of Athelstan, succeeded 
to the throne, and vigorously carried on the work 
of his predecessors, defeating the rebel Danes, and 
extending his influence over the northern parts of 
the island. Under Edred and Edwig the fighting 
still went on, but so well for the English, that under 
Edgar, the next king, there was peace and submis- 
sion for sixteen years. Edgar, who vjaa \x^TvKfe ^!»^^^ 

* the Peacefui/ was a very poweri\x\ ^\x^> ^scA ^ 
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well-known story tells how he was rowed on the 
river Dee by eight subject kings. 

8. Aided by Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he reformed the clergy, and ruled impartially over 
all his subjects, though he was accused by his own 
people of favouring the Danes too much. Among 
other acts he granted Lothian to the king of Scots. 
His son Edward succeeded him. He was called the 
Martyr, because after a brief reign he was killed by 
EHrida, his stepmother, that she might secure the 
throne for her son Ethelred. 

Ormliu was a Spanish priest of the fifth century. His history of the 

world was a famous hook of early times. 
IiOtUan.— This name was then applied to the whole of the south-eastern 

part of Scotland. 




CHAPTER VII. 
The Rule of the Danes, 1010—1040 AM. 

THELRED was one of the worst kings who 
ever ruled in England. He was sumamed 
the Unready, which means the foolish or 
thoughtless. We have read how hard it was for the 
former kings who were good fighters to keep off the 
Danes who were already settled in our country ; but 
now, during the reign of this weak monarch, there 
were fresh invasions of the Northmen, who helped 
their kindred already settled, so we need not wonder 
that they made quick progress. 

2. Still the Danes met with a great deal of opposi- 
iion. In 991 there was a gc^at fi%ht at Maiden, in 
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Essex, and a brave alderman called Brithnoth fell 
in this combat, in which the Danes were victorious. 
The same year, Ethelred adopted the very stupid 
plan of paying these invaders large sums of money, 
to make them go away. They did so for a time, 
but soon came back, and were bought off with more 
danegeld, as the money was called. 

3. Ethelred seems to have got into a state of wild 
rage at last, and he caused a great massacre of the 
Danes in England — men, women, and children — on 
St Brice's day, 1002. Among those slain was the 
sister of Swegen, king of the Danes, and he, in 
revenge, came and wasted England cruelly. Then 
there were more Danish invasions and more pay- 
ments of danegeld, and finally Swegen came in 
right earnest, took Oxford and London, subdued the 
country, and forced Ethelred to flee to Normandy, 
to Duke Robert, whose sister Emma he had 
married. 

4. Swegen soon died, and the Danes chose Canute, 
his son, to succeed him; but the English brought 
Ethelred back from Normandy. He was no better 
than before, but his son Edmund, called Ironside, 
because he was strong and brave, fought nobly; 
and when, in 1016, his father died, he was chosen 
king. In five great battles he contended with the 
Danes, and was getting ready to fight a sixth, 
when a division of, the kingdom was agreed on. 
Canute was to have the north-east, and Edmund 
the south-west ; but this division did not last long, 
for the brave English king died very soon. Inda^d 
his election, his battles, his treaty \^ diN^.^^ *Oafe 
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kingdom, and his death, all happened in the aame 
year. 

6. Canute now became king of all England. He 
married Emma the widow cf Ethelred, and became 
a very good ruler — much better indeed than could 
have been expected. He ruled over Norway and 




Uj Cathedi J. 



Denmark also, and was a very powerful king ; bnt 
ho lovoil England best, and always resided there. 
Iltf treated Danes and Englishmen with eqnal 
firmness, and was liberal to the church, for tiiong^ 
boru a heath&a, he had become & C^ufuAw^ i 
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6. Of one church, that of Ely, in the fen country 
in Cambridgeshire, he was specially fond, and as he 
was rowing near it one day — ^for it was then sur- 
rounded by water — ^he heard the song of the monks, 
which pealed sweetly and clearly over the waste 
waters. He made a poem on it, we are told, and 
this was how it ran : 

Merrily sung the monks of Ely, 
As Cnut the king was passing by ; 
Bow, knights, near the land, 
And hear we these monks sing. 

7. Like many other powerful monarchs, Canute 
was greatly flattered by his courtiers. He deter- 
mined, however, to give them a lesson, and so one 
day on the sea-shore, when they were saying he was 
all-powerful, he sat down and ordered the advancing 
tide to retire. But the water came splashing up, and 
soon wet his feet and clothes. Then Canute turned 
to his courtiers and sternly rebuked them, telling 
them not so to praise a weak mortal like himseH, 
but to give such honour and glory to God alone. 

8. Like some of the other English kings, Canute 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, and from there he wrote 
a kindly letter to his subjects, telling them of the 
wonderful sights he had seen, and how he had 
arranged to make the way easier for future English 
pilgrims and merchants. 

9. Canute died in 1035, and was followed by his 
two sons Harold and Hardicanute, who only reigned 
a short time, and then Edward, son of Ethelred and 
Emma, and haH-brother of Edmund liomvAa, ^^a 
chosen king: 
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B Old ^^ib ; » ks MMB Bftelred imIIj mMnt 
DoUe eoaMeL Tbe void b oooubob b o«r old mmw, tlras Alfred 
cr JElfred, vludi mean eovnttl off llie cH«i cr furieiL 

WM aa Izidi Mzak St Skiee's d^ wm Ae I3th Ko^onber. 




CHAPTER VIII 
The Last Old Em^k Kliws, l#4ie— 1M6 A.D. 

DWARD, called the Confessor on account of 
his piety, was the last king of the old 
Wessex royal line, but in feeling he was 
much more Norman-French than Saxon. He had 
been brought up in Normandy, his speech and habits 
were French, and he liked to have Normans about 
him. He made a Norman priest Archbishop of 
Canterbury; he gave grants of land to Norman 
favourites, who began to erect thereon great Norman 
castles, like those they had in their own country. 
Indeed, he showed all the favour he could to the 
Normans. 

2. Godwin, the powerful Earl of Wessex, and the 
king's chief adviser, was very angry at this. He was 
himself a sturdy Englishman; he had procured the 
election of Edward as an English king, and he found 
that he favoured strangers more than the Danish 
kings had done. It happened that the Norman 
C\)unt Eustace, brother-in-law of the king, behaved 
Ixully to the citizens when passing through Dover. 
There was a fight and loss of life on both sides. 
The noble complained to the king, who ordered 
(Icnlwin to punish the populace of Dover, for that 
town WA8 in his earldom. Godwin would not do 
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this, for he said the men of Dover ought to have a 
fair trial to see if they were really to blame. Then 
there was almost a war between Gkxiwin and the 
king, but the Witan, or assembly of the wise men 
at London, settled the quarrel by banishing Godwin 
and his sons, the chief of whom was Harold. 

3. Godwin had been too eager to promote the 
interests of his own family, and some of his sons 
were very badly behaved. This made the Witan 
more ready to agree to his banishment, but they 
very soon regretted it, for now even more Normans 
than before were received at court. However, 
Godwin and his son Harold did not stay long 
away from England, for the very next year they 
came back at the head of a powerful force. God- 
win appeared before the Witan at London, and he 
and his son Harold were restored to their former 
dignity and power. Stigand, a native priest, was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury instead of Kobert, 
who fled away, and there was a general flight and 
expulsion of the Norman favourites. 

4. Godwin died almost immediately after his 
triumphant return, and his son Harold succeeded 
him as Earl of the West Saxons. Harold became 
at once the real ruler of the kingdom, and his rule 
was strong and able. He conquered Wales for the 
English more thoroughly than had yet been done, 
and when the Northumbrians rebelled against their 
earl, his brother Tostig, for his oppression, he 
agreed that he should be banished, as the good of 
the kingdom seemed to require. 

6. Edward the Confessor died at t\i^\>e^mKca%cR- 

c 
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1066, just after the consecration of the very famous 
church called Westminster Abbey, which he had 
built. He was buried in it, and the shrine that 
was afterwards raised to his memory may be seen 
to this day. He was honoured as a saint, and it 
was soon said that miracles were wrought at his 
tomb. The English honoured him as the last of 
their old kings; the Normans, of whom we shall 
soon speak, honoured him as one who favoured 
their race. But even while he lived, his subjects 
loved him, though they did not approve of his 
fondness for the strangers. 

6. The Witan at once chose Harold as Edward's 
successor, and this was the only case in which they 
elected a man not of the regal line. Harold had to 
fight for the kingdom thus acquired. Tostig, his 
banished brother, persuaded Harold Hardrada of 
Norway to help him in an attack on England. 
They landed in Yorkshire, and fought a great battle 
with Harold at Stamford Bridge. The invaders 
were completely defeated, and Tostig and his ally 
slain. This was on September 25, 1066. Four 
days after, William, Duke of Normandy, landed in 
Sussex, and before a month was over he had 
conquered England. 

CoiLfesgor was a name given afterwards by the clitirch to such as had led 
holy lives. 

Canute had divided the kingdom into four great earldoms : Northum- 
berland, Mercia, Wessex, and East Anglia. The Banish earl was 
much the same as the English alderman. 

There was a church on the site of Westminster Abbey before the time 
of the Confessor. 
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OHAPTEE IX. 

The Norman Inyasion and Battle of Hastings, 

1006 A.D. 

OW did it happen that Duke William of 
Normandy attacked England at this parti- 
cular time? We have seen that Edward's 
mother, Emma, was a Norman, and that he himself 
had lived at the Norman court, and was very fond 
of the Normans. As he had no family, and as there 
wa^ no person of the royal line very prominently 
marked out to succeed him, William's attention was 
drawn to what seemed to be a vacant throne. 

2. Immediately on Edward's death, William 
affirmed that the Witan must choose him for 
various plausible reasons. He maintained that the 
late king had promised him the crown of England, 
and that Harold himself had engaged to support 
his claim. He also had sufficient influence at Home 
to get his pretensions sanctioned by the pope, and 
he was thus able to persuade himself and his 
soldiers that to attack England was his duty as 
well as his right. He really did get possession of 
England because he was strong enough to come 
and conquer it, but his strength was much greater 
just because he had this plausible claim. 

3. To the various demands which now and after- 
wards William addressed to Harold, a steady refusal 
was returned. Harold was king of England, and he 
was determined to maintain his poait\oiv\ ^o'^*'^^»2a\^ 
built a fleet, collected and embaaiked a \aT^^ \^x^> 
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and set sail from St Val^ry at the mouth of the 
Somme, on an evening in September. The night 
was warm, though dark, and a pleasant south wind 
carried the fleet smoothly along. A huge lantern 
at the top of the mast of William's ship blazed as 
a signal to the multitude of vessels which seemed, 
when dawn made all clear, to cover the oceaa 
The fleet was soon near the shore, and the men 
disembarked unopposed, for the fighting men of 
England were, as we have seen, away in the north. 

4. It was while feasting in York that Harold 
received tidings of this new invasion. He imme- 
diately marched south to London, where he ordered 
all the available forces of his kingdom to meet him. 
After some time spent in collecting and arranging 
his army, he proceeded directly towards Hastings, 
and took up his position on the hill of Senlac, 
on which Battle Abbey was afterwards raised by 
William, about seven miles from the town. He 
fortified the hill with a barricade, behind which he 
stationed his men, armed with javelins and heavy 
swords and axes. He ordered them to remain in 
their positions and defend them. 

5. From this arrangement and direction it is likely 
that the Normans much surpassed the English in 
numbers. They consisted of skilful archers, full- 
armed knights on horseback, and foot-soldiers. The 
Norman writers tell us that the night before the 
battle was spent by the invaders in prayer; but 
that the English feasted merrily before large fires, 
and sang the rough old son^s that told of their 
warlike triumphs, 
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6. On the morning of 14th October, the Normans 
marched to attack the English position. As they 
moved forward, a minstrel called Taillefer, or the 
Iron Cleaver, went before, throwing his sword up 
into the air and catching it again, and singing an 
old heroic song. He fell, and his comrades rushed 
on against the barricades, but here they failed com- 
pletely. Do what they could, they were driven 
off again and again. As they at length staggered 
back disheartened, a wild rumour ran through 
their ranks that their leader had fallen! They 
had already commenced to flee, when William, 
tearing his helmet from his head, showed himseH 
to his men, declared himself unhurt, and promised 
them the final victory. 

7. This he obtained by a stratagem. A part of 
his army pretended flight, the English left a great 
portion of the hill imguarded as they rushed after the 
retreating Normans, and William was able to break 
up his opponent's army, and effect a lodgment on the 
height. StiU an unconquered band of warriors were 
grouped round the old apple tree where Harold had 
planted the golden .dragon of Wessex, as well as his 
own banner, and where he fought bravely on foot. 

8. Nor was it till pierced through the eye by an 
arrow, he fell terribly wounded, that the standard 
was taken, the fallen Harold slain, and the hill com- 
pletely gained. It was now dark, but William did 
not think of repose. A tent was pitched on the hill, 
and there, amidst the dead, and within hearing of 
the cries of the wounded, the Coiiqufitox ^^\» ^o^\i. ^a 
feast and rejoice. 
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The NonBABB, or Northmen, came origixudly from DenmArk and the 
modem cotmtry of Norway. They had been settled in Normandy 
for about 150 years, and had become Christian, and given up their 
Norse tongue for French. Their ruler was called Duke of Kormandy. 

WUllaBi*! elAtan. — A promise of Harold, to support this, was said to 
have been made during a visit to Normandy. William removed a 
cover and showed Harold that he had sworn on some holy relics 
which had been secretly placed there. This was supposed to give 
the oath much greater force. 




CHAPTER X. 
How the English liyed before the Conquest. 

LTHOUGH our life and customs now are 
very different from what they were in the 
time of which we are speaking, that is, 
about a thousand years ago, still many things that 
are quite familiar to us cannot be properly under- 
stood unless we go back to those old times. 

2. When the Anglo-Saxons got possession of Eng- 
land, they brought certain customs and habits with 
them, and these very much influenced their actions in 
England. They were, as their descendants still are, 
very fond of a country life, so they did not build large 
towns, but spread themselves widely over the country 
in little villages or townships. A number of these 
made a hundred, and a number of hundreds a shire. 
Each of these had its own assemblage or court. In 
the county or shire court, there was an officer called 
sheriff for the civil business, and an officer called 
alderman for the military businesa In Christian 
times each township became a parish, and the bishop 
o£ the district sat in the court o£ tlie county. 
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3. The highest court was called the Witenagemot, 
or meeting of the wise men. At first, all freemen 
could take part in the doings of this court, but after- 
wards it was composed of the chief officers of the 
kingdom and the bishopa It had great power, for it 
elected and deposed kings, and was consulted on all 
important questions of state. We are able, through 
many changes, to trace to it our parliament; the 
division of the kingdom into shires, hundreds, and 
parishes, is still kept up, and in some places the 
courts of the hundreds still meet. 

4. People who were accused of crimes were brought 
before these various courts. They could clear them- 
selves in two ways, by compurgation or ordeal ; by 
the first, the suspected person was acquitted if 
twelve good men, who knew him, came and declared 
on oath that he was innocent. In some cases this 
was not allowed, and the trial was then by ordeal ; 
a man was obliged, for instance, to take up with 
his naked hand very hot iron. If the wound thus 
made was healed in a certain time, he was declared 
innocent ; if the wound did not heal, he was guilty. 
This was thought to be a direct appeal to God. 

5. K a man was found guilty of doing hurt or 
killing another, he was punished by a fine called 
the wergild, of which part went to the king, and 
part to the injured person. Deeds of violence were 
common, and in various Saxon laws the exact sum 
to be paid for all kinds of personal injury is exactly 
stated. 

6. Although the Anglo-Saxons were undet Tsis^^ 
these had not nearly so mucki 'gcrwet ^a >Sassa 
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successors had afterwards. They were at first more 
like warlike leaders, but when they came to be con- 
secrated by the church, the idea of the sacredness 
of kingship grew up. Next to the king were the 
earls or nobles. They were men of noble blood, and 
in later Saxon times possessed large estates. The 
ceorls, or freemen, had smaller pieces of land, and 
below them were the slaves, who were either Welsh 
or Anglo-Saxons who, from various reasons, had 
fallen into this condition. The church gradually 
freed the slaves. By a system of mutual responsi- 
bility each man was bound to have a surety to 
answer for him if required. 

7. The Anglo-Saxons did not engage much in com- 
merce, but slaves were exported, and a few articles 
of luxury were imported. They tilled the ground 
with rude instruments, and pastured large herds of 
swine in the oak forests. Those who were better off, 
spent the time in hunting and hawking. They had 
no taste for fine buildings, and even palaces were 
built of wood. The great and their dependants 
assembled at evening in the hall, whose walls were 
adorned with arms and hunting weapons. 

8. In the hall they took their meals. These con- 
sisted largely of swine fiesh, with which they drank 
great draughts of ale. The gleeman or minstrel 
sang old songs of battle to them, and played on 
the harp. The Anglo-Saxons were, on the whole, 
a rough and unpolished people, but they were 
simple, generous, and straightforward. They were 
the material from which a noble race was afterwards 
to he developed. 
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9. The Anglo-Saxon language is really that which 
we still speak, but it is much changed. We have 
still a good many books written in Anglo-Saxon or 
old English. The old language was very vigorous, 
but it did not contain very many words, and could 
only be used to express simple things. 




CHAPTER XL 
William the Conqueror, 1060^108Y A.D. 

THE COMPLETION OF THE CONQUEST. 

FTER the battle of Hastings, the leading men 
of England and the city of London sent a 
deputation to the Conqueror, offering him 
the crown. He accepted it, and could now say that 
he had been elected by the Witan, as the old kings 
of England were. 

2. He was crowned on Christmas-day, in West- 
minster Abbey. Standing on the grave of Edward 
the Confessor, he received the crown from Aldred, 
Archbishop of York, and vowed to deal justly with 
his new subjects. The English who filled the build- 
^ ing, when asked if they would have William for 
^ their king, shouted out, *Yea, yea.' Outside were 
a number of Normans on horseback, who thinking, 
or pretending to think, that the English were raising 
a tumult, at once set fire to the thatched buildings 
near the abbey, and began to plimder. At this the 
people in the abbey came pouring out. H.o^ ^\sL«S2iS^ 
a scene that was! In the gloom oi th.^ VixAet ft»5% 
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the king and the priests were left ahnost alone in the 
great church. They could hear the tumult outside, 
and the red light from the burning houses shone in 
at the windows. The priests trembled as they said 
the words of the service. 

3. William wished to keep his oath to his new 
subjects, but he was obliged to find a way of reward- 
ing the Normans who had come over with him. He 
could only do so by giving them English territory, 
and this he got in various ways. He took possession 
of the public land as his own, and gave most of it 
away. The land of those who fought at Hastings 
was seized and divided among the Normans. There 
were several revolts against him, each of which was 
followed by fresh confiscation of the land of English- 
men, and fresh grants; so that at last most of the 
soil came into possession of the foreigners. 

4. The chief risings against his authority were 
three. First, there was a revolt in the west. Of this 
Exeter was the centre, and it was put down by the 
taking of that town. Then, three years after 
Hastings, a great rising took place in the north, the 
west, and in Wales, and an army of Danes came 
to fight for the English. William marched north, 
partly forced and partly bribed the Danes to with- 
draw, then seized York, and so ravaged the country 
between the Hiunber and the Tees, that for some 
years it was as a desert; the fields were untilled, 
and the towns deserted. 

5. Then he moved on to Chester in midwinter, 
through paths where no horse could go, and where 
be And Ma men had Bomo\iiine^ \a xcLibk.^ a way 
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before they could proceed. He took that town, 
wasted the rebel country about it, and could now, 
four years after Hastings, really call himself master 
of England. 

6. He had still one more native foe. In the marshes 
of Lincoln, Hereward, called the last of the English, 
still fought against the invader. A road was con- 
structed across the fens, and his camp taken after 
a heroic struggle. Herewaxd afterwards made his 
peace with the Conqueror, and fought for him 
abroad. 

7. William also fought successfully against the 
Scots, against the Normans who revolted from his 
rule, and against the king of France. In his 
struggle with the last he met his death, from 
the result of an accident which happened to him 
during the burning of Mantes in 1087. 

8. William did a great deal by his wise laws and 
strong rule to bind England more firmly into one 
nation. He brought the church more under the 
rule of Home than it had been, but he made the 
clergy acknowledge him, and not the pope, as their 
supreme head. He soon filled up most of the 
bishoprics with Norman priests, who, though usually 
pious and learned, were still strangers to the 
nation. 

9. According to the feudal system, which then 
generally prevailed on the continent, the land of the 
country belonged to the king, who granted most of it 
to his followers, on condition that they should assist 
him in war; and they divided theic WA ^tsi^t^^^ 
their men or vassals on the same eon^HIvycu ^^>k^ 
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system was partially in force in England in Anglo- 
Saxon times, but under the Normans it became 
prevalent. On the continent, the vassals of the 
king relying on the support of their own men, often 
came to be really independent rulers ; William pre- 
vented this by making all who held land directly 
dependent on himself. 

10. The Conqueror sent men into every shire in 
England, to find out the condition of the land, its 
value, who held it now and in Edward the Con- 
fessor's time, and a number of other particulars. 
These were written down, and we still possess 
Domesday Book, as the accoimt is called, an 
extremely valuable work, from which we learn 
the exact state of England at that time. 

11. William was very fond of hunting ; ' he loved 
the wild deer as if he had been their father,' it 
was said; and by his directions Hampshire was 
converted into that great hunting-ground which we 
still call the New Forest. 

Coronation of WlUlam.— The English kings were crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; but the Normans did not consider that 
Stigandy who then filled that office, and who had been appointed in 
place of the Norman Robert, expelled under the Confessor, was a 
proper person to perform the chief part on this solemn occasion. 

Bf antesy a town on the river Seine, not far from Paris. 

Domesday Book.— This book was probably so called because doom or 
decision was given from it, whenever there was any dispute about 
land or property. In Old English, doom was the common word for a 
judgment or decision in a court of law. 
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CHAPTER Xlt 

Wimam the Red, 108Y— 1100 A.D.; Henry the 
Scholar, 1100—1135 A Jl. ; Stephen, 1135—1154 
A.D. 

THE NOBMAN DYNASTY. 

HEN the Conqueror was dying, he said he 
wished William, his second son, to succeed 
him in England, and Robert, the eldest, to 
rule in Normandy. William left the bedside of his 
father, and hastened to England, where he was 
crowned by Lanfranc, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He distributed the vast treasures which his prede- 
cessor had collected at Winchester, and by promises 
of a mild and just rule, obtained the hearty support 
of his native subjects. 

2. Thus England and Normandy were separated, 
but this did not please the barons, who conspired 
to dethrone William, and place Robert in possession 
of the kingdom. They occupied Rochester, but 
William, by the help of an English army, took that 
town, and crushed the revolt. After some years, 
Duke Robert, eager to go on a crusade, pledged 
Normandy to William for a large sum of money. 
He increased his power there, and was thought 
to be aiming at the French throne, when he was 
killed by an arrow whilst hunting in the New 
Forest. 

3. William was popular only at the beginning of 
his reign, for he was soon found to be both avari- 
cious and lavish, extorting money iroxa \via «vi\s^^^:5^ 
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under every pretext He kept a number of ecclesi- 
astical offices vacant, and seized the revenues that 
belonged to them. There was no Archbishop of 
Canterbury for four years after the death of Lan- 
franc; but the king became sick and repented of 
his conduct, so Anselm was appointed to that high 
position. When the king recovered, he continued 
his bad practices. Anselm opposed him. There was 
strife between the two, and at last Anselm was 
driven from the kingdom. The king was thought to 
be such an enemy to the church, that he was buried 
at Winchester without any religious celebration. 

4. On William's death, Henry, his younger brother, 
at once seized the throna To make his position 
stronger, he granted a charter in which he promised 
to rule justly, and to be moderate in his demands, 
and he also specially pleased his English subjects 
by his marriage with Matilda, princess of Scotland, 
descended through her mother from the old line of 
West Saxon kings. He recalled Anselm, and filled 
up the vacant bishoprics, and so obtained the sup- 
port of the clergy. He proceeded to Normandy, to 
which his elder brother Eobert had returned, 
defeated him at Tenchebray (1106), and obtained 
that province for his own. Many attacks were 
made on it by the various French princes, but he 
was able to hold it against them all till his death 
in 1135. 

5. During this reign the English people suffered 
much from ' heavy taxes, famines, floods, pestilences, 
false money, and purveyance/ Henry required a 
good deal of money, so he continued to exact th© 
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taxes, but he did something to lessen the troubles 
of his subjects from the other causes. He kept 
order in his kingdom, and it was said of him that 
'he made peace for man and beast/ During his 
reign, the Curia Regis, or king's court, was organised. 
It consisted of the chief men of the kingdom, and 
was presided over by the justiciar, or king's deputy. 
It revised and registered new laws, collected the 
revenue, and acted as a court of appeal. It is very 
important that we should remember this court, 
because the Witan gradually passed into it, and from 
it sprang both our parliament and our chief law 
courts. 

6. As Prince William, the king's son, had been 
drowned, Matilda, his daughter, had been appointed 
as the next ruler ; but she had married Geoflfrey of 
Anjou, and it was thought that a woman with a 
foreign husband would not be a suitable sovereign. 
Stephen, son of Adela, the Conqueror's daughter, 
took advantage of the situation. He hastened to 
England, was approved of by the citizens of London, 
and crowned king. 

7. His reign lasted nineteen years, and was a time 
of wild confusion. Stephen was a weak ruler, and 
not able to control the powerful barons, who lived 
like independent princes in their strong castles, 
plundered the country, and cruelly oppressed the 
inhabitants. Never was there greater suffering in 
England, and men said sadly that * Christ and his 
saints slept.' 

8. The kingdom was also troubled by foreign wars. 
David of Scotland, uncle of MatMa, mN^^^ ^^ 
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norih of England, to support her daim; bnt was 

defeated at Northallerton in the Battle 
1138 AJ>. ^j ^^ Standard Matilda herself made 

an effort to get the crown. At first she was suc- 
cessful ; she defeated Stephen, and even kept him a 
prisoner for some time, but her conduct did not 
please the English, and she was at last forced to 
withdraw from the kingdom. 

9. Then Prince Henry, her son, came to England 
to renew the struggle ; but both sides were so tired 

of fighting, that, without any battle, a 
' treaty of pacification was agreed to at 
Winchester. The lately built castles were to be 
demolished, the foreign mercenaries who had been 
largely employed by the various parties were to 
be banished, and Stephen was to be succeeded by 
Henry. This succession soon took place, for Stephen 
died next year. 

MatUda, the daughter of Margaret, who was wife to Maloohn Ouunore, 

and granddaughter of Edmund Ironside. 
Pnryeyance was the right the royal court had of seizing provisions 

and paying for them at a certain fixed rate. 
The Battle of the Standard was so called hecause 'the standards of 

three northern saints, fixed to a long pole, were carried hy the 

English army. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

ENGLISH LIFE UNDER THE NORMANS. 

HE Normans had more delicate tastes than 
the old English. At their meals their food 
was lighter and more varied, and they spent 
their wealth rather on noble buildings and fine 
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dresses than on eating and drinking. They also 
studied elegant writing, speaking, and behaTioor, 

2. The house in which a nobleman of that period 
Uved was a great fortified castle, usually placed on 




Komun Castle, Worwiok. 



a hiU or other situation good for defence, and not 
far from a river. It was irregular in shape, ajid 
Borrounded with a deep ditch, which, in caae of need, 
could be filled with water. The ditcb, -TJwa ws«6r&. 
by a drawbrid^ ; sod when thia was tSi«A. '*• '^'^ 
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very difficult to get at the castle. Crossing the 
drawbridge, visitors were stopped by the portcvMis, 
an iron grate which was let down and raised by 
machinery. This being drawn np, they saw before 
them the great gate, and when the massive doors 
which closed this were thrown back, they passed 
into a large court-yard, round which the castle was 
built. In this court was the keep, a large tower 
with enormously thick walls, where the chief man 
of the castle and his family lived in little rooms, 
faintly illuminated by the light that found its way 
in by narrow slits. In the keep also was the great 
hall, where lord and vassals feasted together; and 
beneath were the dark dungeons where often help- 
less captives pined. 

3. How did they pass the time in these old 
castles? Sometimes lords and ladies went hunting 
or hawking. At other times they feasted in the 
hall, when the great folk sat on a raised dais, and 
the humbler people on rough benches, or on the rush- 
covered floor. When the dishes were borne in, 
chief among them the boar's head, which was 
introduced by a flourish of trumpets, the whole 
assembly, not being aided by the modern invention 
of forks, were obliged to make good use of their 
fingers! 

4. An agreeable diversion was caused by the 
occasional visits of bands of minstrelSy story-tellers, 
or jugglers. The first sang of love and war, aad 
accompanied themselves with the harp; the second 
told long romances; and the third played strange 

bricks, Sometimes these last had a trained horse. 
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bear, or other animal, which performed for the 
amusement of the company. 

5. These were only sports and pastimes, however. 
The real busmess of life for these Norman nobles 
was warfare; and for this they were carefully 
trained. In youth they were sent as pages to attend 
on some nobleman. They waited on him, and in 
return were instructed in military exercises. Then 
they rose to be squires, and finally were admitted 
as knights in a solemn ceremony. The candidate 
for knighthood passed some nights in prayer, watch- 
ing his armour in an appointed chapeL On the 
day fixed he repaired to church, where he solemnly 
swore to be loyal to his prince, faithful to the 
church, and the champion of all virtuous ladies. 
Then maidens or companions put on his armour, 
and girt the sword by his side. 

6. He now knelt before the prince, or great man 
present, who touched him on the shoulder with his 
sword, dubbed him knight, and admonished him to 
be * brave, hardy, and loyaL' The newly-admitted 
knight arose, leaped on his caparisoned war-horse, 
which had been iM'ought into the church, and 
dashing out, rode up and down waving his sword 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude. 

7. The warlike spirit of the time revealed itself 
in jousts and tov/rTiamemia, the favourite sports of 
the Normans. These were held in honour of some 
important event on a piece of ground cleared and 
railed in. Galleries were erected from which high- 
bom dames looked on, and a number of \i^T%k^ 
clad in gay attire had charge oi ticie e^T^TCiom^, «s^^ 
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were careful to exdnde the unworthy. The knights 
attending these frequently wore the colours of some 
lady on their crest. Clad in full armour, on 
powerful steeds, with their lances set in rest, the 
combatants, at a given signal, dashed against each 
other from opposite sides of the list. 
8. At the close the victors were proclaimed by the 




Tournwneiit— From on old Print 

heralds, and received the prize from the hands of 
fair ladies: feasts, too, were held in their honour, 
and here their praises were sung by the minstn^ 
Common people were not allowed to participate in 
these amusements, but in the qvAiHiavn they had » 
laughable copy of them, and there were contests of 
archery m which they engaged. 
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9. As when the knighta were armed it was difficult 
to tell who they were, it became the habit to bear 
a distinguishing mark on the shield, and from this 
heraldry arose. In time of peace, when arms were 
laid aside, the fashion of dress changed just as it 
does now. Under William, the Normans shaved 
their faces, cut their hair close, and wore short 
dresses; but they afterwards became more luxu- 
rious, clad themselves in long loose flowing robes, 
and wore long hair like women. Their shoes had 
curious curved points, resembling the horns of 
rams and tails of scorpions ; but the later Normans 
again returned to a simpler mode of dress. The 
hours were always what we should now consider 
early. 

Tbe 4>lBtal>. — This iriw a figure bung from a movable beam. Men 
rode at it, and stmok it with a lanoe, but utileea Che rider moyed 
qoiokl}' ont of tbe wa^, the figuro gwmig round and gave him a good 
blow. 

Ewrl^ koan. — A proTsrh of tbe time ran : 
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THE PLANTAaENET& 

1154-1485 A.D. 




CHAPTER XIV. 
Henry 11., 1154—1189 iLD. 

THE STRIFE WITH THE CHURCH. 

HE territory ov^r which Henry 11. ruled was 
very large. It comprised not only England, 
but the western half of France, whilst under 
him Ireland became in part at least dependent on the 
English crown. Henry was an able and energetic 
prince, and he soon restored a settled government to 
the country. He completely subjugated the lawless 
nobles, and attacked Wales, though with but little 
success. 

2. In a war with France about some possessions 
of his wife, he received scutage or shield-money from 
his lesser barons, instead of personal service. These 
men consequently became less acquainted with the 
art of war, and could not henceforward be so 
dangerous to the crown, whilst the king, with the 
money thus obtained, was able to hire mercenary 
troops who were completely under his controL 

3. Thus Henry saw himself everywhere powerful, 
but he now engaged in a contest with the church, 
which shook his dominion. The power and pre- 
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tensions of the church had been steadily increasing 
since the Conquest Under William the Conqueror, 
the clergy met in courts by themselves, and 
they now maintained that members of their body, 
no matter of what crime they were accused, could 
only be tried in, and punished by the spiritual courta 
Thus priests were exempt from the ordinary laws of 
the realm, and this Henry could not permit. In 
1164 a great council was held at Clarendon in Wilt- 
shire, and there what were called the Constitutions 
of Clarendon were enacted. These prescribed, among 
other things, that the clergy should be amenable to 
the lay courts, and that the election of bishops was 
to be subject to the king's approval 

4. The king found his greatest opponent in Thomas 
k Becket, whom he had at one time believed devoted 
to his interest, and whom he had got made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Before his election Becket 
was a gay courtier and man of the world; after- 
wards he appeared as a stern priest and deter- 
mined assertor of the privileges of his order. As 
he stubbornly refused to agree to the new regula- 
tions, a number of vexatious charges were brought 
against him. He finally declined to be judged by 
the king's court, and as he almost disdainfully 
withdrew, loud cries of 'Traitor!' met his ear. He 
turned and confronted the hostile audience with 
the passionate wish that he might wear a sword 
and meet his accuser in battle ! 

5. But he had more powerful weapons than any 
sword of steel He withdrew at once to France, and 
from there he attacked Henry in every -jos^^^ ^«J^ 
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At last, a sort of truce was patched ap between 
priest and king, and Becket returned to England 
and to Canterbury. Here he began to take the 
most violent measures against his enemies^ on hear- 
ing of which, Henry, then in France, expressed 
an eager wish that some of his courtiers would 
rid him of this meddlesome priest. Inunediately 
four knights hurried over to England, and in the 
dusk of a winter's evening (1170), brutally murdered 
him in his own cathedral 

6. The murder was a blunder as well as a crime. 
Becket was canonised, and pilgrimages were made to 
his shrine, whilst his death gave to the church many 
of the advantages of victory. The pope sent legates, 
and Henry came from Ireland, of which country he 
had begun the conquest, to meet them. To the 
legates he swore that he was innocent of the murder 
of Becket, promised to abrogate the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, and made various other concessions 
to the church. He afterwards made a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury, and submitted to a penitential 
scourging at the tomb of the murdered Thomas. 

7. He did this to secure his position, which was 
threatened by a dangerous revolt, in whidi his own 
sons, who wished part of his territory in his life- 
time, his nobles, and the kings of France and Scot- 
land, were in league against him. Henry conquered 
his rebellious sons in France, and his lieutenants 
subdued the rebellious nobles in England. William 
the Lion, kiiig of Scots, was taken prisoner at 
Alnwick, and was obliged to do homage for his 
kingdom of Scotland as the price of his release. 
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8. When peace was restored, Henry proceeded with 
his legal reforms, which were of the Mghest import- 
ance. Weareable to datetrialbyjury in criminal 
cases from this period, and ako the division of Eng- 
land into circuits. The last years of Henry's reign 
were troubled by the conflicts of his sons with 
each other, and with their father. In a struggle 
with Philip of France and his son Sichard, he lost 
part of his French territory; and was forced to 
make peace on disadvantageous terms. He then 
learned that his favourite son John was in league 
against him. This was the final stroke. 'Let 
things go as they will ; I care no more for myseK 
or the world; said the old and weary king, sick in 
body and mind. He died immediately after at 
Chinon in Touraina 

Flaatageaet was a name assumed by Qeoffrey of Anjon, Henry's father, 
from the fact that he carried a piece of planta genista, or common 
broom, in his hehnet. We describe the English kings by this title 
till the accession of Henry VIL, the first of tiie House of Tudor. 

SevtacOy from Lat. scutumt a shield. 

€aaonl0e<9 that is, he was recognised by the church as a saint, and 
prayers might be offered to him. 

€onii«est of Ireland. — Henry obtained the authority of Hadrian 
rV., the only pope of English birth, to subdue Ireland. The 
oonquest was begun by the Norman noble Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke, who easily defeated the natives. Henry himself crossed 
over in 1171, and received the submission of the Irish rulers. He 
gave grants to various Normans, but only a small portion of the 
island was then brought under English sway. 

CJlrenlto. — ^Divisions of England through which judges pass at certain 
times, holding courts in various places. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Rtchard the Idon-heart, 1189^1199 A.D. 

THE CRUSADES. 

NLIKE his father, the new king did not care 
for the details of government or legislation, 
and was not able to arrange great schemes 
of policy. He was fond of fighting for fighting's 
sake ; but, though he fought very well, and gained 
many victories, he was never able to turn them 
to good account. He was popular, for he was very 
brave, and had a certain rough generosity and 
magnanimity of nature which is well described 
by his name of Lion-heart. 

2. This was the time of the third crusade, or 
attempt to rescue the Holy Land from the followers 
of Mohammed, who held it, and occupied the holy 
city of Jerusalem. It was thought a very meri- 
torious act for a king to collect a force and join in 
this enterprise, and as there was sure to be plenty 
of hard fighting, Richard was eager to go. He no 
sooner got possession of England, than he began in 
every possible way to collect money for this ol^ect. 

3. He sold the vassalage of Scotland, the chaoiiers 
of towns, and a number of important offices, and 
having got together an army, he set off for the Holy 
Land with Philip of France. He had many brilliant 
successes. The town of Acre, on the sea-coast of 
Palestine, was taken ; and Saladin, the great 
Mohammedan leader, was defeated again and agaiii. 

'Ut be could not use the success he gained. He 
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qoairelled with Philip who returned home m dis 
gust, and he raised up many enemies against him 



among the crusaders. One of the chief of these 
was Leopold, Archduke of Austria. 

4. Twice he came within sight of Jerusalem ; but 
bis army was so much weakened that he did not 
attempt to take it, and he a^eed in & i\iT«a -^^uc^ 
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truce with Saladin, by which that prince consented 
to allow pilgrims unmolested to visit the holy city. 
Then he set out for England, where his appearance 
was eagerly looked for, as the deputies he had 
left behind him had not ruled well, and his brother 
John and his enemy Philip had done much to 
disturb the kingdom. But he did not arrive as 
expected ; and at last it came to be known that 
he was a prisoner in Austria^ 

5. Richard had left the Holy Land with but a 
scanty retinue, and attempted to cross over Europe 
disguised as a pilgrim. When near Vienna, his page 
was sent to buy food ; the gold he showed led to 
inquiry, and Richard was discovered. Hia hiding- 
place was surrounded by armed men, and he was 
forced to surrender to their leader, his bitter enemy, 
Duke Leopold. He was afterwards sold to Henry 
VI., Emperor of Germany; and his subjects were 
obliged to pay an enormous sum of money as a 
ransom. To raise even part of this sum, each 
man, whether priest or layman, was required to 
contribute a fourth part of his personal goods. 

6. He was received with great joy by his faithful 
subjects, who had done so much for him; but his 
long captivity had but made him eager for more 
fighting, and he only stayed in England two 
months. The rest of his reign was spent in 
France warring with Philip ; and Englaud, it was 
complained, was reduced to poverty from one sea 
to the other to support his expenses. 

7. A truce was at length agreed on, and Richard 
then led his forces against the castle of Chaluz, 
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where the Count of Lunoges was supposed to have 
laid up a vast trea^sure of gold he had discovered. 
During the siege Richard was wounded by an arrow, 
and this hurt, treated by an unskilful surgeon, 
proved mortal. The castle was taken, and the 
king, on his deathbed, pardoned the archer who 
had fired the fatal shot; but this pardon was dis- 
regarded, and the captive was put to death with 
cruel torture. 



IB from the Latin word crux^ a cross, because the cmsaders, as 
those engaged in these expeditions were called, carried the figure of 
a cross on their dress. There were eight crosades in all. 




CHAPTER XVL 
John Lackland, llM—lieiO A.D. 

THE GREAT CHARTER. 

JOHN had been named by his brother Richard 

as his successor, and he was now allowed to 

succeed, though there was a nearer heir in 

the person of Arthur, son of Gteofirey, John s elder 

brother. The new king, though not without ability, 

made a very bad ruler. He was obstinate when to 

be obstinate was folly, and he yielded when to yield 

was disgrace. He was also imder the dominion of 

he vilest passiona His reign was a long succession 

f disasters, but these disasters resulted in good to 

le people of England. 

2. Philip supported the claim which Arthur laid to 
e throne, and made this a pretext for attackixki^ 
)rmandy. Arthur himself was captvitedL\s^ «* lox^s^ 
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led by John. Shortly afterwards the young prince 
disappeared ; and though it was never exactly known 
how he died, it is commonly believed that he was 
murdered by his uncle. His death caused an in- 
dignant feeling against the king. The barons refused 
to support him in his French war, and Philip 
invaded the English possessions with such success 
that, in a few years, scarcely a remnant was left of 
the French dominions of Henry II. 

3. John was next involved in a contest with Pope 
Innocent III. about the election of an archbishop 
to the see of Canterbiuy. John refused to acknow- 
ledge Stephen Langton, the papal nominee, and 
Innocent therefore laid the whole kingdom under 
an interdict. The churches were closed, and their 
bells were silent. There was no regular worship, 
and in all ordinary cases the administration of the 
sacraments was suspended. The interdict even 
affected the dead, for they were buried in uncon- 
secrated ground, and without religious rites. A 
shadow seemed to darken the land, and men went 
about with sad and gloomy faces ; only John seemed 
cheerful and unconcerned. 

4. Next year he was excommunicated by the pope, 
and as he still showed no signs of yielding, a 
sentence of deposition was passed against him, and 
commission was given to Philip to carry it out 
John's confidence now quite gave way ; he received 
PandiQf, the papal legate, and made the most 
absolute submission to him, even resigning his 
crown, and receiving it back as the pope's vassal. 

5. This did not end hia troubles, however, for 
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he 'had oppressed and iU-used all classes, nobles and 
commons, clergy and Jews alike; and now, when 
he demanded a further grant from his nobles, he 
was met by a revolt. The force against him took 
the name of the army of God and Holy Church; 
it was composed of a large array of barons with a 
powerful foUowing; the mayor and citizens of London 
promised adherence, and Stephen Langton, as repre- 
senting the church, joined the movement. The 
king met his opponents on the Thames, -„.-.-. 
at Runnymede, near Windsor. One bank 
of the river was occupied by the king, the opposite 
shore by his subjects, whilst an island in the middle 
served a.s a place for the negotiations which ensued. 

6. Few spots in England are more sacred than 
that little island, for it was there that John, after 
obstinately refusing to do so, finally signed that 
acknowledgment of the rights of Englishmen which 
is known as Magna Charta. By it the freedom 
which patriots had contended for was solemnly 
secured, and to it patriots in aftertimes looked 
back, as the chief comer-stone in the edifice of 
English liberty. It provided, among much else, that 
right or justice was to be denied or delayed or sold 
to no man; that no man was to be arrested or 
pimished except by the legal judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land. Taxes were only to be 
imposed with consent of the common council of 
the realm; and the barons, the towns, and the 
church were, unmolested by royal exactions, to 
enjoy their just rights. 

7. Thoug-h John had signed tlie dMjrtet, \v^ 9^^ 
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all he could to escape observBDce of ita proTi8ion& 
He got the pope, aa his superior, to aunol it^ and 
order Langton to support him, an order which 
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that prelate would not obey. Both John and the 
barons summoned foreign aid, and Louis, son of 
Philip, appeared in England, hoping to gain the 
kingdom for himself. But his conduct excited 
diseontent, and John's prosj^ects began to grow 
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brighter. He had taken Lincoki, and was moving 
southward, when in crossing the Wash his baggage 
and treasures were swept away by the rising tide. 
Yezation at this loss had, we may well believe, 
something to do with the fatal illness which now 
attacked him, and soon terminated his life at 
Newark. 

CHAPTER XVIL 
■enry III*f 1^10— l^Yie A.D. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT AND THE BEGINNING OF THE 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

[E new king was only ten years old, but 
the crown was secured to him by the wise 
conduct of William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, an adherent of his father's, on whom the chief 
share in the government now fell. He accepted 
the charter, and gave every indication of wishing 
to rule constitutionally, so that the baronial party 
called into existence by the misgovemment of John 
soon began to melt away. 

2. The French were defeated at Lincoln, and a 
French fleet crossing the Channel to bring help to 
Louis was attacked by English ships under Hubert 
de Burgh, the justiciar, and completely defeated. 
Louis now saw that his cause was hopeless, so he 
very readily agreed to a peace and left the country. 

3. The Earl of Pembroke died soon after, and 
the chief power passed to Hubert de Burgh, who, 
along with the archbishop, Stephen Langton, 
kept internal peace and stoutly tn^VxxXw:^^^ *Qw^ 
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independence of England. When the king came of 
age, he was by no means pleased with this strict and 
careful rule. He supported the papal aggressions, 
continually favoured the foreigners who now came 
in great and increasing numbers to the reahn, and 
raised as much money as he could, alike from the 
barons and the towns. 

4. The English became very discontented, and 
when a bad harvest added to their misery, they made 
a determined stand against this misgovemmeni 
Their chief leader was Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, by birth a foreigner, but by sympathy a 
truly patriotic Englishman, and as far-seeing a 
statesman as he was a brave soldier. A parliament 
— ^for so the meeting of the council of the realm 
now began to be called — was held at Oxford, at 
which a body of twenty-four statesmen, half of 
whom were named by the king and half by the 
barons, were chosen to put matters right. A 
permanent council of fifteen members was to assist 
the monarch in the task of govemmg. 

5. A better state of things was soon produced, 
and a stop was put to the numerous exa>ctions of 
the papal court. But Henry was not contented with 
this change. He got the pope to release him from 
his vows, and afterwards persuaded the barons 
to submit the questions in dispute to the king 
of France, who by the Mise of Amiens (1264), 
gave a decision in favour of the king. This the 
other side refused to accept, and so both parties 
resorted to arms. 

6. Montfort Jed the popular 'paxViy , aod defeated and 
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captured Henry in a great battle at Lewes in Sussex, 
and this for a time gave the victory to the friends 
of freedom. At a parliament held the year after 
the battle, two knights were present 
from each shire, and two burghers from ^^ ^^• 
each chief city. We have earlier examples of the 
attendance of the former, but the appearance of the 
burghers for the first time marks the true begin- 
ning of the parliamentary representation of the 
people. 

7. The royalist party was still very strong, and the 
barons were jealous of the power of De Montfort, 
and angry at the strictly just manner in which he 
exercised his authority. Accordingly, it was little 
more than a year after Lewes, when he found himself 
confronted by a vastly superior army at 
Evesham in Worcestershire. De Mont- ^^ * ' 
fort fought well and ably, and refused to escape 
when urged to do so by his faithful followers. For 
long he stood 'like an impregnable tower for the 
liberties of England,' but at last he fell, and the 
royaJist cause won the struggle. Yet the good earl 
had not lived in vain, for his just rule set the 
example of better government, and his beginning of 
popular representation was destined to bear mighty 
fruit. Even during the remaining seven years of 
the king's reign, there was much better government 
than at an earlier period. 

SlBDioii de MoBtforC came of a noble French family who were lords of 
the little town of Montfort, not far from Paris. His grandmother 
was a daughter of Robert de Beaumont, Earl of Leicester, and 
through her he inherited the earldom. Hia Nni« ^8A^£2kfiVOkQit^«v%\^'^ 
gCHenr^ID, i 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
Edward I., IWit—lsm JLM. 

WALES AND SCOTLAND. 

DWARD was a very much better monarch 
than his immediate predecessors. TTia rule 
was distinguished by firmness and order, 
and yet by a recognition of the rights of his people. 
He was not only able, but brave, chivalrous, and 
honourable, though proud and high tempered. He 
was content to restrict his kingdom to Britain, 
but he was anxious to bring all the island under 
his rule, and this is easily seen to be the great 
purpose of his reign. 

2. The first years were spent in restoring order 
throughout England, and in exactly settling the 
rights of the church and the crown. He then 
turned his attention to Wales, where Prince Llewellyn 
was trying to assert complete independence. War 
was waged against him, and he was forced to make 
submission, but this was only for a time. In three 
years, he and his brother David, who had been 
received with great favour at the English court, 
rose against the king. Their efforts were unsuccess- 
ful ; Llewellyn was killed in battle, and 
David was taken and executed as a 
traitor. Wales was now completely annexed to 
the English crown, and the Statute of Wales was 
framed to regulate the government of the country, 
and bring it under the influence of the English law. 
d At this period, Edward Vv«A a son, afterwards 
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his successor, bom to him at Carnarvon. The king 
presented the infant to the Welsh as a native-bom 
prince and their future ruler, and in succeeding 
times, the eldest son of the English monarch has 
been always called Prince of Wales. Turning his 
attention to internal aflFairs, he purified the adminis- 
tration of justice by pimishing a number of the 
judges found to be corrupt. He also banished the 
Jews, who were cruelly treated alike by govern- 
ment and people, from his kingdom. 

4. The condition of Scotland now gave him a good 
opportunity for carrying out his idea of bringing 
the island of Britain under a single rule. On the 
death of the granddaughter of Alexander III., 
called the Maid of Norway, whose mairiage with 
his son had been provided for, Scotland was left 
without a direct heir to the crown. A number 
of claimants appeared, and at a meeting held at 
Norham in 1291, all acknowledged Edward's 
superiority. Balliol and Bruce were the chief 
claimants. The choice lay with Edward, and he 
gave it in favour of Balliol, who did homage in 
the most complete manner for the kingdom of 
Scotland. 

5. The Scottish people were indignant, and Balliol 
himself soon became dissatisfied with his position, 
so he made an alliance with Philip, king of France, 
and refused to submit longer to England. He was 
not strong enough to resist Edward, -^^^ . -. 
however, who soon subdued him, united 

Scotland to England, and made provigdon ii^x S^ 
future government 
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6. A year after, Scotlaad again rose against 
Edward under the popular leader, Sir William 
Wallace. He defeated the English on the Forth 
near Stirling, and under the title of the Guardian 
of the Kingdom, ruled over the country. But this 
excited the jealousy of the nobility, who gave him 

. _ but little support, and when Edward 
1298 AJ). ^^^^^ northwak. he overthrew tJie 

patriot leader at Falkirk. This victory was for the 
time fruitless, the country being so wasted, that 
the king could not find support for his army, and 
had to withdraw. 

7. A regency under Comyn, a cousin of Balliors, 
now managed Scotch aflFairs ; but some years after, 
Edward once more invaded Scotland, received the 
submission of Comyn, who was not able to oppose 
him, and made wise and careful provision for the 
government, as he now considered his conquest 
complete. The great patriot Wallace was betrayed 
into his hands ; and he was carried to London, where 
he was put to a cruel death. 

8. Before long, Scotland was again in arms against 
him under Bruce. This Robert Bruce was the 
grandson of BaUiol's competitor, and he probably 
now considered himself the next heir to the 
throne. He slew his only opponent, Comyn, in 
a qu€aTel in a church at Dumfries, and at once 
understood that he must be victorious or perish, 
so he heiMled a new revolt. When Edward heard 
of this, he was terribly enraged, and he made a 
^emn vow to execute fearful vengeanoa He 

collected an army, and mov^ cnv Sooiland ; but 
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he was very ill, and had to be carried on a litter. 
He died on the Scottish border, to the very last 
breathing threats of vengeance, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where to this day we may 
read written on his tomb the words, 'Here lies 
Edward, the hammer of the Scottish people/ 

9. During this reign parliament took definitely 
the form that it now has of an assembly of monarch, 
lords spiritual and temporal, with representatives 
from counties and towns. It was during this reign, 
also, that the necessity of the agreement of the 
Commons to the imposition of taxes was established. 
The office of justiciar was abolished, and the vari- 
ous law courts were made distinct, and provision 
was made to check the enormous accumulation of 
property in the possession of the church. 

Tbe clalniA of Balliol and Bmoe to the Scottish crown were founded on 
their descent from David, Earl of Huntingdon, younger brother of 
William the Lion, king of Scotland. John Balliol was descended 
from David's daughter Margaret, and Bobert Bruce from a younger 
daughter, Isabella. Comyn was also descended from Margaret. 



CHAPTEK XIX. 
Edward II., 1307— 13^T A.D. 

HOW SCOTLAND WON HER FREEDOM. 

HEN Edward I. felt himself dying, he had 
called the Prince of Wales to his bedside, 
and made him swear that he would carry 
on the war against Scotland until that country was 
quite subdued. Edward H., however, was no war- 
rior. After advancing a little way VxAjo ^jca^OiasA-^Mj 
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returned south to spend his father's treasures, and 
enjoy the society of Piers Gaveston, the favourite 
companion of his youth, who had been banished by 
the old king, but had returned on his death. 

2. The king was quite under the dominion of 
this and other favourites; he was extravagant, he 
committed many illegal acts, and he was a weak 
ruler. A strong confederacy of the barons was 
therefore formed agamst him. They did something 
to secure better government, and put Gaveston to 
death. The king seemed very angry at first, but 
he was soon pacified, and now turned his attention 
to a final eflFort against Scotland. 

3. Bruce had won that country bit by bit from the 
English, and was now besieging Stirling castle, the 
governor of which had agreed to surrender if not 
relieved. Edward with a large army advanced to 

. ^ raise the sieffe, and encountered Bruce on 
• the field of Bannockbum near Stirling. 
The courage, generalship, and choice of a good 
position by Bruce made the contest a severe one for 
the English. Whilst they were struggling with 
unexpected diflSculties, they saw a large host with 
waving banners and loud exulting cries, advance to 
aid the Scots. These were only the camp-followers 
of the northern army impatient to plunder a foe 
they believed already defeated, but Edward's army, 
not waiting to ascertain this, fled in shameful 
disorder. The Scots obtained much rich booty, 
they slaughtered a large number of their foes, 
and they assured for ever the independence of their 
^ country. 
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4. The years that followed were dark and 
troubled. The Scots cruelly ravaged the northern 
English counties; there were insurrections both in 
Wales and Ireland; and the failure of two suc- 
cessive harvests produced a terrible famine. The 
king was completely under the power of a new 
set of favourites, of whom Hugh Despenser was 
the chief ; and these, though opposed by the barons, 
managed, after some changes of fortune, to crush 
their opponents, and put their leader, the Earl of 
Lancaster, to a shameful death. 

5. A few years later, the death of Lancaster was 
avenged. The queen, Isabella, taking with her the 
Prince of Wales, had gone to France, where she 
formed a plot with Roger Mortimer, a banished 
English noble, against Edward. They collected a 
force, set out for England, and landed at the 
mouth of the Orwell. 

6. The whole nation seemed at once to desert 
the king, who hardly made an effort at resistance, 
and was captured with many of his favourites. 
Hugh Despenser, crowned with nettles, was hung 
on a gibbet fifty feet high, and his chief com- 
panions were likewise put to death. In a parlia- 
ment held at Westminster, Edward was solemnly 
deposed. When this was intimated to him, he 
submissively acquiesced ; but this did not save him, 
for after a short imprisonment, he was put to 
death at Berkeley Castle in Gloucestershire. 



J 
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OHAPTEK XX. 
Edward III., 13^7—1377 AM. 

THE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND POITIERS. 

S Mortimer had been the principal agent in 
the deposition of the last king, he now 
naturally assumed the leadership. Under 
his rule, the independence of Scotland was formally 
recognised by the treaty of Northampton. This and 
various other acts of his were so unpopular that 
attempts were made to upset his power. These 
only succeeded when Edward, at the age of sixteen, 
joined in them, and formally arrested Mortimer, 
who was put to death as a traitor. 

2. The chief event of this long reign was the begin- 
ning of a great struggle with France, called the 
Hundred Years' War, in which the kings of England 
tried to make themselves monarchs of that country. 
Edward claimed the French crown, and the help 
given by France to Scotland, and questions concern- 
ing some French towns belonging to England, were 
additional grounds of quarrel. This was not a 
necessary, or at all a wise war, and indeed, Edward, 
though a good warrior, was but a poor statesman; 
but it was popular, and Edward was able, by legal 
and illegal means, to obtain a great sum of money 
for his efforts. 

3. The first great event of the struggle was the 
naval victory of the English over the French at 

SJujrs in Flanders in 1340. After this the war 
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languished till 1346, when Edward landed in Nor- 
mandy, crossed the Seine at Poisay, and moved 
northwards towards Flanders, followed by a large 
French army. The two 

forces met 

at Creasy, 
near Abbeville, on thu 
Somme. Here the 
French attacked in vain 
the securely posted Eng- 
lish footmen, whilst 
showers of well-aimed 
English arrows fell, so 
that 'it seemed as if it 
snowed,' with deadly 
effect upon the dense 
masses of the foe. 

4. The English victory 
was complete, and the 
heralds who were ap- 
pointed to coimt the 
enemy's dead, reported that they exceeded in number 
the whole of the English army. This battle conclu- 
sively proved how superior were regularly trained 
soldiers, of which the English army was chiefly 
composed, to the array of feudal lords and their 
rett^ers which formed the opposing force. It may 
be said to have given the death-blow to feudalism 
as a military system. 

5. Before two months were past, the English gained 
another great victory. David of Scotland, urged by 
the king of France, made an attack, on \!be xvQ'v&:tec&. 
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counties of England, but he was defeated and taken 
prisoner at Neville s Cross near DurhanL He was 
kept in captivity in England for some years, and only 
released on promise of a large ransom. In the mean- 
time Edward had moved on to the siege of Calais, 
which, after a long and stubborn defence, was stcurved 
into surrender. But these successes exhausted the 
strength of England the conqueror, as well as France 
the conquered, and a truce was soon concluded. 

6. The truce lasted for some time, for the speedy 

ATI ^^^^'^^ ^^ ^® ^^ ^^^ prevented by 
1349 A.D. ^^^ gj^^ Death, a terrible plague from 

the East, which was rendered more fatal by the 
narrow, dirty streets and unhealthy dwellings of 
our old towns. Even in the countay, the general 
neglect of cleanliness made itself felt with fearful 
effect. Half the people of England perished, and 
in some places the living could scarcely bury the 
dead. The flocks wandered untended over the 
fields, and the crops were left standing for want 
of labourers to gather them in. Workmen, now 
finding how valuable their services were, demanded 
very high wages. Laws were passed ordering them 
to work for their old wages, and though these 
laws had not very much effect, they caused wide- 
spread irritation. 

7. Before long the war was resumed. The Black 
Prince — so the Prince of Wales was called from the 
colour of his armour — landed in the south of France, 
and in that and the following year he marched 
through large tracts of country, which his soldiers 
wasted in the most cruel manner. He was at length 
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confronted at Poitiers on the Loire by a large army 
under the command of the French King -„-^ . n 
John. The English force was compara- 
tively small, but it was posted on ground which could 
only be reached by a narrow lane in front, and 
at the sides of which archers were placed. In this 
lane the one part of the French got entangled in 
hopeless confusion. An attack on the rest of the 
French army which still remained firm, by the Black 
Prince and his footmen, resulted in the capture of 
King John, and completed the English victory. 

8. Four years after this battle, peace was made at 
Bretigny (1360) ; but before long, war was resumed. 
This war was marked by several English victories, 
which were even more fruitless than before. The 
French gradually regained their lost ground, and 
before the close of Edward's reign, only Calais and a 
few other towns remained in possession of the English. 

9. Thus the reign, which had been marked by so 
many glorious victories, closed ignobly. The king 
spent his last years in unworthy seclusion, whilst 
the conduct of aflFairs passed into the hands of 
John of Gaunt. He was the king s fourth son, and 
as his elder brothers died before the end of the reign, 
and the Black Prince's son was a child, he was, at 
Edward's death, the most powerful man in the 
kingdom. 



The Treaty of Brorthampton was in 1328. Some time after Brace's 
death, Edward Balliol invaded Scotland, and being supported by 
England, held the kingdom for some little time ; but after a few 
years he was expelled, and Brace's son, David, was generally acknow 
lodged as king. 

Kdwiird*» claim to the Freneli Utrone ^aa\>9jBed oi^\v\s> ^^'^f^'c^ 
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Philip IV., whoM dAo^tor IgftbelU wis his mother. The Sslio Uw 
provided Uutt no female ahonld saooeed to the throne, but Edward 
maintained that the son of a dani^ter, if bom during the lifetime 
of the grandfather, could saooeed. He was in this poeiticm. I^iilip, 
the reigning king, was the son of Charles of Yalois, brother oi Philip 
IV., and the peers of France had dedded that the erown belonged 
to him. 

The cblrr recalaUoM settling the pay of the working class was the 
8UUBte of Laboaren (1351), which fixed the rate of wages as they 
were two years before the plagae. 

BrtUgmjf a town between Paxis and Orleans. 




CHAPTER XXL 
Richard 11., 1377—1399 A.D. 

THE PEASANT REVOLT. 

^RING the last reign, the external history 
of England was more striking than the 
internal; but during Richard's rule the case 
was exactly opposita Indeed, the only external 
matter of any importance was the continuation of 
the French struggle, which, under the management 
of John of Gaunt, was not successful To supply 
money for it, a poll-tax was imposed, which fell 
very heavily on the poorest classes, and, adding 
additional discontent to that which had arisen during 
the last reign, caused a serious revolt 

2. The peasants collected in great bands in Kent 

and Essex, and, under the leadership of 

• Wat Tyler, they marched on London. A 

vagrant priest called John Ball, taking for a text the 

quaint rhyme : 

When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 
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preached to them, that all men were bom free and 
equal, and that division of ranks was a device of their 
oppressors. Their actual demands were not unreason- 
able, for they asked for freedom from serfdom, the 
payment of a moderate rent for their land, freedom 
of trade, and a general pardon. But as was natural 
with men who had long been cruelly treated, they 
committed many acts of violence. They burned the 
castles of the lords, threw the records on which their 
names were entered as villains or serfs into the 
flames, and executed every one connected with the 
administration of the law who fell into their 
power. 

3. They made all whom they met swear to be true 
to the Commons and King Richard; and entering 
London without opposition, they destroyed John of 
Gaunt's palace in the Savoy, seized the Tower, and 
killed Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, and some 
oflGicials connected with the levying of the hated 
tax. Yet they severely punished attempts at indi- 
vidual plunder, and throughout they showed great 
faithfulness to the king. 

4. In Smithfield, Tyler and the king had a personal 
interview, during which the peasant leader was 
fatally stabbed by Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, 
as he laid his hand on the bridle of the king s 
horse. Richard turned the dangerous position to his 
advantage by declaring himself the leader of his 
people, and conducting them to Islington, where 
they were confronted by a force of armed men 
They at once submitted, and quietly dispersed ; bi^^M 
the promises that had been made to \3ci^TCL^^x^|^^^ 
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kept. Further attempts at revolt were cruelly put 
down, and numerous executions quelled their spirit. 

6. For many years the Duke of Gaunt continued 
to exercise chief power in the kingdom. He was 
succeeded in the direction of aflFairs by another of 
the king's uncles, Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, who kept possession till 1389. Then the 
king, declaring that, as he was now twenty-two 
years old, he was quite fit to rule, unexpectedly 
took the government into his own hands. 

6. For some years Richard ruled in a moderate 
and constitutional manner ; but when he felt himself 
strong enough to act, he seized Gloucester and the 
chief men of his party. Gloucester was imprisoned at 
Calais, where he died under very suspicious circum- 
stances, and his adherents were executed or banished. 
Soon after, the king took the pretext of a quarrel 
between the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford to 
banish both of these powerful nobles, the first for 
life, the second for ten years. Having thus destroyed 
or removed every possible opponent, he proceeded 
to rule as an arbitrary monarch. 

7. This conduct alienated the people, and when 
Hereford landed in Ravenspur in Yorkshire, declar- 
ing that he came only to claim his rights as his 
father's heir, the whole nation joined him. Richard 
was in Ireland, and he hurried home only to find 
himself without adherents. When the two met, 
Henry said that he had come to help him to rule 
better. ' Fair cousin, since it pleaseth you, it pleaseth 
us well,' replied the dejected monarch. 

& Soon after, Richayd was forced to resign, and a 
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parliament in September elected Hereford, under the 
title of Henry IV., to the vacant throne. Thus, like 
the old English kings, Henry partly owed his crown 
to the choice of the people, but he also claimed 
it as his, as he was of the blood royal, and also by 
conquest, and this last was in truth his real right. 
He was king because he had known how to use his 
opportunity. 

9. During this and the preceding reign some men 
lived, and some movements took place, of which it is 
very important that we should know something. 
During the period referred to, Gteoflfrey Chaucer 
(1340?-1400) flourished. He was the first great 
B2nglish poet. His English is not very diflFerent 
from the English we now speak, and his poems, 
especially the Ga/rvterhv/ry TaZea, give us a bright 
and interesting picture of the life of his own 
day. 

10. Another famous man was John Widiffe (1324- 
1384). He was a priest, who wrote against the 
power of the pope, translated the Bible into Eng- 
lish, and was the foimder of the LoUards, who 
held many of the doctrines that were afterwards 
believed in by the Reformed Church of England. 

A poll-tax is one laid on the population per head. 

The Tlllaliu and serft were hoth bound to the soil ; but the serf was 

mnch more of a slave than the villain. The word simply meant a 

class of men, and not persons with a bad dharaoter, as now. 
The Sayoy, a looality in London, between the street called the Strand 

and the river Thames. 
SmltUleld is in the east, Isltngfon in the north of London. 
S&hMk of C(a«nt had died whilst his son Hereford was abroad. The king 

had seised his property, instead of allowing his banished son to «».tAs 

into possession. 

F 
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The CanterbWT Tales describe the journey of a number of pilgrims to 
the shrine of St Thomas at Ctrnterbury, and the 'Tales' are the 
stories thej told on the way. 

IiOllardi is from an old word loUen, to sing, seen also in the word lull. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
English Life under tlie Plantagenets. 

MONG the various effects of the Norman 
Conquest there is one that stands forth pro- 
minently. This was the rise of one kingdom 
of England, whose constitution and outline at least 
have continued down to our own time. Thus under 
the later Plantagenets we find England a constitu- 
tional monarchy, in which the king had but a 
limited power, much less than he afterwards pos- 
sessed during the Tudor and Stuart periods. We 
also find the parliament divided into the House of 
Lords with its spiritual and temporal members, and 
the House of Commons with its knights of the 
shire and its burgesses from the towns. The influ- 
ence of the church and the barons was very great, 
but in both cases it was less at the time of Richard 
than it had been under Henry 11. or John. 

2. The Commons represented those of the nation 
who possessed property. Under them were the serfs 
or slaves and the villain or labourer bound to the 
soil. By the time of Richard II. these were free 
from their obligations to a particular lord, and 
they soon passed into the class of peasant labourers 
working for hire. Formerly, the towns also acknow- 
ledged each its own paxtievdai lord, to whom dues 
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were rendered. But as they became wealthy, they 
gradually bought their freedom from their masters, 
and came to be self-governing communities. 

3. In the towns there were associations called 
guilds, each of which was composed of the mem- 
bers of a particular trade. The trade brethren were 
bound to help each other, to keep up the standard 
of articles supplied, and to prevent strangers carry- 
ing on the trade in the town. Through these guilds 
local self-government was carried on. 

4. At that time, England was not a manufacturing 
country. Great spaces of land were uninclosed, and 
on these flocks of sheep and herds of cattle were 
reared. Wool, leather, tin, and lead were the chief 
exports. Government constantly interfered with the 
action of commerce by a number of laws and regula- 
tions, and as the principles of trading were not weU 
understood, these regulations, as far as they were 
effectual, did harm. Among them the most note- 
worthy was that of the staple. Certain towns, 
chiefly in Flanders, called staples, were selected, and 
it was provided that to these alone English pro- 
duce should be exported. As far as the govern- 
ment was concerned, this had the clear advantage 
of allowing taxes on produce to be easily collected. 

5. The great end of these regulations was to 
increase the store of gold and silver in the country, 
for on this true prosperity was supposed to depend. 

6. The English, even at this early period, were 
noted sailors; English ships were numerous, but 
of small size, and in them our seamen voyaged to 
the Baltic in the north, and Spain in the SkOwtib. ^^ 
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Europe. At home, people did not move about much, 
for both roads and inns were bad. The knights, 
spear in hand, made their journeys on horseback; 
poor people trudged along on foot, carrying a stout 
staff Carriages were only used in processions and 
displays; indeed they could not have been drawn 
along the rough paths for any distance. 

7. Hours were much earlier than at present, chiefly 
because candle and lamp light were so expensive that 
it was necessary to make as much of daylight as 
possible. Dinner was at nine or ten in the mormng, 
and supper at five or six in the evening. Household 
life, except among the wealthy, was rude and simple. 
A few stools, pots, and chests were the only articles 
of furniture, and the floor was covered with rushes. 
In the houses of the great, there was often a good 
deal of luxury. The hall was the chief room. It 
was here that the family and their dependants met 
and dined together. The dinner was often very 
elaborate, and most of the ordinary English dishes 
were cooked for it; but we should now be sur- 
prised to see a swan, a peacock, a boar's head, or 
a hedgehog set down before us at a great banquet. 
Wine and beer were the liquors drunk, and after 
dinner the remnants which had been thrown into 
the alms basket were distributed to the poor at 
the gate. 

8. After eating, the nobles listened to the songs 
and stories and music of the harper, or they amused 
themselves by playing at chess, which was a 
favourite game during the middle ages. Often they 
went hunting or hawking, for which sports the 
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oncultivated state o£ the country was admirably 
adapted. In dress, the most striking features were 
the long shoes which it became the fashion to wear 
under Bichard II., and which were attached to the 
waist with silver chains. Bright-colomred garments 
were also much worn. 

9, This was the period of chivalry, in which the 
relations of men to each other, and to women, were 
r^ulated by an elaborate code ot honour. The 
knights had too often only their own class in view 
in these regulations, and showed little care for the 
sufferings of the people, and they often made absurd 
and fantastic vows. Yet the pattern knight was 
undoubtedly a noble character, and it is not without 
reason that we still attach a high meaning to the 
word chivalrous. 

nunbutle tow».— Thus Edward L ewora over a. awan, the chief dish at s 
gre&i banquet^ to revenge the murder of Comyn by Bnu» ; and b 
bod; of ImightB attended Edward III., each nith a patch over one 
vje, only to be lemoved when he had done a worth; deed. 
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HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

1399—1461 JLT>. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 
Henry IT., 1399—1413 A.D. 

THE REVOLT OF THE PERCIES. 

ENRY felt that his hold on the kingdom was 
not a very strong one, and that he conld 
only make it so by prudent and constitu- 
tional rule. Thus during his reign there was an 
absence of arbitrary measures, and the Commons 
gradually extended their power. The first nine years 
of his reign were spent in an almost continuous 
struggle against both internal and external foes. 

2. He had wars both with Scotland and Wales, 
aud in neither was successful. He marched into the 
former country, but the Scots cut oflf his supply of 
provisions, and forced him to retreat. In Wales, 
Owen Glendower tried to assert the independence of 
his country. He pursued the same tactics as the 
Scots, and keeping his army out of the reach of the 
English forces, left them to struggle helplessly in 
the mountain passes with a succession of terrible 
storms. The English declared that Glendower was 
a magician, and that the powers of nature fought 
on bis side, and this gave them at least the pretext 
for a retre&t 
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3. But the great trial of the king's strength was 
in the conflict which was headed by the Percies of 
Northumberland, his former f rienda It arose in the 
following manner. The Scotch, in revenge for the 
English attacks, made a great raid on the north of 
England, and did much damage. On their return 
they were overtaken and defeated by the Percies at 
Homildon Hill, and Douglas, Earl of Angus, and other 
leading men, were taken prisoners. The Percies 
thought their great services to the king were not 
properly rewarded, and they entered into a plot to 
put Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, the heir 
according to strictly legal succession, on the throne. 

4. They made an alliance with Glendower, and 
persuaded Douglas to join them. Then they collected 
an army under pretence of making an expedition into 
Scotland, but when it was ready they marched 
towards Wales to eflfect a junction with Glendower. 
They were met by the king at Shrewsbury, and a very 
fierce combat ensued Young Harry 

Percy, called Hotspur because of his fiery 
and impetuous valour, and Douglas, emulated each 
other in deeds of daring ; but the death of Hotspur, 
who was slain by a chance arrow, decided the day 
for the king. The chiefs who were captured were, 
with the exception of Douglas, put to death. 

5. After this great success, Henry was able to 
crush opposition in the north of England, and to keep 
Glendower's rebellion within very narrow limits. 
He succeeded in capturing James, heir to the Scottish 
throne, who was being sent to France for his educa^ 
tion ; and with this valuable hostage m \ist ^xl^sss^ 
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hands, Scotland was forced to be quiet. France, 
under the Duke of Orleans, regent for Charles VI., 
who was ins€uae, had leagued itself with his enemies ; 
but the duke was murdered in 1407, and after that 
he had nothing to fear from the continent. 

6. Thus his foes were gradually conquered, and 
during his last years his right to rule was un- 
disputed. He had early won the church to his 
side by refusing all support to the Lollards, and 
by agreeing to the passing of a statute which 
provided for the public burning of those who 
persisted in heretical doctrines. He also declined 
to seize the church property, though the Commons, 
when pressed for subsidies, urged hun to do so. 

7. His last years were made miserable by a painful 
disease which prevented him from ruling so vigor- 
ously as before. Thus much of the power passed 
into the hands of Henry, Prince of Walea The 
king, however, became jealous of his son, and 
superseded him eighteen months before his death, 
which took place in 1413. 

Homlldon HUI near Wooler, in the north of Northumberland. 

MorttBiery Earl of Harcby was desoended from Lionel, Bake of 
Clarence, the Viird son of Edward m., whilst Henry was desoended 
from John of Gannt, Duke of Lancaster, the fovrth son. The last 
king, Bichard II., had died at Pontefract Castle within six months of 
his deposition, under very suspicions circumstances. 

James of ScoUandl remained in captivity eighteen years. He married 
Joan Beaufort, John of Gtaunf s granddaughter, with whom he 
fell in love during his captivity. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Henry ¥., 1413— 14fefe AM. 

THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 

great dramatist, Shakspeare, in some of 
the most interesting of his plays, has de- 
scribed the character of Henry V. He repre- 
sents him in his youth as wild and wasteful, though 
generous and high-spirited ; but, when he succeeded 
to the crown, his character underwent a sudden 
change — 

The breath no sooner left his father^s body, 
Bat that his wildness, notified in him, 
Seemed to die too — 

and he ruled as a wise and pious sovereign. 

2. His reign opened well, for his accession was not 
opposed, and he showed a generous and conciliatory 
spirit. Few changes were made in the officers of 
state, and many prisoners of war, as well as many 
poUtical prisoners, were released. But he continued 
the persecution of the Lollards, though their leader. 
Sir John Oldcastle, had once been his personal friend, 

S. France, under its ins€uae king, Charles YL, was 
then in a very disturbed state. This seems to have 
suggested to Henry the renewal of the claim to the 
French throne which Edward IH. had put forward, 
and he determined at once to commence a war, which 
was sure to be popular ; for the English were ashamed 
and angry that no permanent result should have 
followed from Edward's brilliant victories. ^ 
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4. Before the war there were some negoUations, 
and the French made very large offers, but Henry 






IkisMi Ship of Elfteetitli Oenbur. 

was 80 eager for military glory, that they were 

scarcely listened to. As the king was getting his 

^£ixpedition ready at Southampton, a plot for depriving 
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him of the crown was discovered, in which his 

cousin Richard, Earl of Cambridge, and others, 

were concerned. But he only delayed a shgrt 

time for the punishment of the traitors^^-and then 

proceeded to France. 

6. Here he laid siege to Harfleur, and compelled it, 

though not till after a brave defence, to surrender. 

His army suffered heavily in this siege, both from 

sickness and the enemy; and it was with much 

diminished forces that he moved on towards Calais. 

He passed the river Somme, and was met at Agincourt 

by a French force of 50,000, which was about three 

times the number of his own soldiers. The night 

before the battle was cold, dark, and .,,. . ^ 

1415 A- ij 
rainy. The English, anxious, yet resolute, 

and confident of victory, lay watching the enemy's 
fires, which illumined the horizon, and listening to the 
sounds of feasting and laughter which the wind bore 
to them now and again from the camp of their foes. 

6. The field of Cressy was not far off; but the 
French, not taking warning from that great disaster, 
fought with the same unmanageable feudal force. 
They were crowded together in a narrow field 
between woods, and the lightly clad English archers, 
moving from place to place, did them great damage. 
When they attempted to attack, they struggled for- 
ward in the wet soil, and soon found their progress 
checked by sharp stakes which the archers had fixed 
in the ground. A charge of the English men-at- 
arms completed their discomfiture. Ten thousand 
of the French were slain, and the Duke of 
Orleans, with other nobles, taken prisongt^. 
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7. Henry returned to England, where his people 
gave him a most enthusiastic reception. He soon 
crossed over again to France, when he took town 
after town. The capture of Rouen caused fresh 
negotiations to be opened; and peace was finally 
agreed on at Troyes in 1420. The conditions were 
that Henry should be regent during the life of 
Charles VL, whose daughter, Catherine, he was to 
marry, and at his death should succeed to the 
kingdom. The reason of this absolute surrender 
was not so much the victories of Henry, as the 
strife and division amongst the French, and the 
weakness of the government. 

8. Henry again returned to England, but was again 
recalled to France by the defeat of the English at 
Beaug^ in Anjou. Here he died attempting to 
conquer a kingdom only nominally his. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Henry TI^ U99^uei AM. 

JOAN OP ABC. 

the new king was a boy nine months old, 
the conduct of the war in France was 
intrusted to the Duke of Bedford, his uncle, 
whilst another uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, was 
associated with Bedford in the government of 
England. The duke felt that his best chance of 
winning France lay in taking -advantage of the 
civil strife in that country, so he mad^ »xi ciS£L«SL^ft^ 
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both with the Dukes of Brittany and Burgundy. 
Though disturbed by the bad behaviour of 
Gloucester, he succeeded in conquering the north 
of France, and then moved south to Orleans, which 
town he closely besieged. It was saved by Joan 
of Arc. 

2. This famous heroine was a peasant girl of 
Domremy, a village in the north-east of France. 
Her home had been burnt in the strife, and she had 
herself known what terrible evils the war inflicted 
on the people of France, and she became possessed 
with the belief that she was chosen of God to save 
her country. She went to Chinon, where she saw 
the Dauphin, and promised to make him really king 
of France. Clad in white armour, she led a great 

1459 A Tk ^^^^ ^ ^^^ relief of Orleans, which 
she entered almost unopposed, and she 
headed an attack upon the English, and forced 
them to raise the siege. 

3. She then accompanied Charles to Rheims, the 
ancient coronation city of France, standing by his 
side whilst the crown was placed on his head. 
She now said her mission was accomplished, and 
wished to return to her village home, but was 
persuaded to remain with the French army. Soon 
after, she was captured by the enemy at Compiegne 
on the Oise, and after being kept some time in 
prison, was tried and condemned as a witch. 

4. Asserting her innocence to. the last, she was 
burnt in the market-place at Bouen before a vast 
crowd. Her protestations of innocence, and her 
conduct at her execution, impressed even the rough 
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English soldiers who surrounded the stake ; and one 
of them was heard to exclaim, ' We are lost, for we 
have burnt a saint/ 

5. Subsequent events seemed to prove this to be a 
true prophecy, for things began to go steadily against 
the English. Bedford saw that his victories were 
fruitless, and that England was being exhausted in a 
war where barren glory was the most that could be 
gained. A strong peace party was formed at home, 
and though opposed by Gloucester till his death, it 
gradually got more powerful. But the chief event 
which hastened the end of the war was the death 
of Bedford in 1435, after which the English were 
deserted by their French allies. Before twenty years 
were past, all France save Calais was free from the 
English, and the hundred years' war was over. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 
Henry VI. — continued. 

THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 

HE inglorious ending of the struggle roused 
bitter indignation in England, especially in 
Kent, ' where every house showed some spoils 
from the wars/ An insurrection arose in this county, 
and was headed by Jack Cade. He assumed the 
name of Mortimer, and professed to be nearly related 
to the Duke of York, whose party was strong in the 
south-east. The insurgents complained of the bad 
government under which England suffered at home 
and abroad, and aflSrmed that, o^XQ% \» -vaa^a^^iAs^ 
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influence at elections, they could not make their 
voice heard in parliament. 

2. Cade gained a slight success at Sevenoaks, and 
then marched to London and occupied Southwark. 
No opposition was offered to the appearance of his 
men in London, till after some days, when they 
began to plunder ; then the citizens rose against them 
and checked their progress. At this crisis a pardon 
was offered to all who should return to their homes. 
The great majority of Cade's followers accepted this 
offer and dispersed, but Cade himself attempted to 
continue the struggle. He was unsuccessful, and 
was soon killed by Iden, sheriff' of Kent (1450). 

3. We now come to the great event of this reign, 
that great struggle between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, which is known as the Wars of the Bosofl. 
The name was given because the red rose waa the 
badge of the royal or Lancastrian party, and the 
white rose that of the Duke of York. According 
to the strict principle of hereditary succession, the 
Duke of York was nearer to the throne than the 
reigning king, and the time now seemed favourable 
for the assertion of his claim to it. Those who 
supported him and his son in the coming struggle 
relied on his descent from an elder son of Edward 
in., whilst their opponents upheld the family in 
possession whose tenure had been made firm by 
parliamentary sanction. Really, however, the adher- 
ents of the rival parties fought to obtain political 
power, or to gratify private animosities, or for some 
other selfish end ; and it is this which gives such a 

confused appearance to the strife. 
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4. York had been made governor of Ireland, but 




Hap to inuatrate the Wsrs of the Rosea. 

after some y^ears spent there he retumeA. \ft '^n^aaA^ 
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and at the head of a large force demanded the dis- 
missal of Somerset, who was chief adviser to the 
king, and the election of new ministers. But he was 
not able to enforce this, and the birth of a son to 
Henry seemed to secure the throne for the House 
of Lancaster. 

5. The king, however, became imbecile, and York, 
as nearest relative, was appointed Protector with 
almost royal authority. This he did not enjoy 
long, for Henry soon recovered, resumed the govern- 
ment, and restored Somerset to power. York now 

took up arms, defeated the king's party 

• * at St Albans, killed Somerset, and took 

the king prisoner. Henry was now again for some 

time imbecile, but he again recovered, and York 

was forced to retire to Ireland. 

6. After a little the war was resumed, and in 1460 
the Yorkists, under the Earl of Warwick, afterwards 
called the king-maker, defeated and captured the 
king at Northampton. A compromise was then 
agreed to, by which Henry was to hold the crown 
till his death, but instead of his son Edward, he was 
to be succeeded by the Duke of York, who was till 
his accession to be known as Richard, Prince of 
Wales. 

7. This did not end the struggle, however, for 
Henry's queen, the strong-minded Margaret of Anjou, 
at once began a new strife in the north for her 
son s right. She encountered York's army at 
Wakefield, defeated it, and captured and executed 
their leader. Then moving southward, she gained 

another victory at St Albana over the Yorkists, led 
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by the Earl of Warwick. But she found herself in a 
hostile part of the country, and being threatened by 
the combined Yorkist army under Edward, son of 
the late Duke of York, she retreated northward. 
Edward now entered London, where he was well 
received, and although Henry was yet alive, was 
proclaimed king under the title of Edward IV. 

Torft*g descent.— By his father he was descended from Tork, the 
fifth son of Edward III.; by his mother, from Clarence, third son. 
Henry VI. was descended from John of Gaunt, the fourth son. 

Somerset was descended from John of Gaunt, and was cousin to 
Henry VL 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Edward IT., 1461—1483 A.D. 

THE WARS OF THE ROSES — Continued. 

HE new king had been proclaimed in London 
on the 3d of March, and on the 29th of the 
same month he fought at Towton, near 
York, the battle which really gave him ,^- . -. 
the kingdom. The fight began in the ' 

morning in the midst of a wild storm of snow, 
which blew right in the faces of the Lancastrians, 
and did much to discomfit them. Yet they fought 
so hard that it was not till the next day was well 
advanced that they were completely xqim\^^> \sv^ 
then the rout became a massacre. K riNct Vsx 
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their rear prevented their escape, and they were 
mercilessly slaughtered. 

2. The victor proceeded to York, where the heads 
of his father and brother were still exposed as those 
of traitors. He replaced them with the heads of 
the leaders whom he had captured. Henry and 
Margaret had escaped to Scotland, and Margaret 
made desperate efforts to raise that country and 
France against Edward ; but she had no real success, 
and four years later Henry was captured, and his 
cause seemed lost for ever. 

3. Warwick, the king-maker, was now the most 
powerful subject in the kingdom, and had much to 
do with the direction of affairs. He wished the 
king to marry a French princess, and to make an 
alliance with the king of France; but Edward 
married Elizabeth Woodville, the widow of Sir John 
Grey, a Lancastrian, and he made an alliance with 
the Duke of Burgundy, and gave him his sister in 
marriage. 

4. Warwick and his friends now began to plot 
against Edward ; but their schemes were discovered, 
and they were obliged to flee to France. Here 
Warwick met and reconciled himself to Queen 
Margaret, married his daughter Anne to Edward her 
son, and headed an expedition to England in the 
Lancastrian interest. He landed in Devonshire, and 
whilst Edward, taken unawares and betrayed by 
those whom he trusted, fled to Flanders, he marched 
on London, released Henry from the Tower, and 
restored him to the throne. 

^. But fortune bad ^tS\ ohq oVJcvax «ad change 
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reserved for this unfortunate king. Before six 
months were gone, Edward had landed at Ravenspur, 
in Yorkshire, with a small force ; his foes were not 
united against him ; and to this he owed his success, 
which was swift and complete. In a month he met, 
defeated, and killed Warwick at Barnet; and little 
more than a fortnight after, he overthrew Margaret 
and Prince Edward at Tewkesbury. Prince Edward 
was at once killed, and the father was not long 
permitted to survive his son, for the day after 
Edward's entry into London, his dead body was 
shown to the citizens. 

6. Though Edward was now firmly seated on 
the throne, his reign was a troubled one to the 
end. He was disturbed by the conduct of hia faith- 
less and turbulent brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
and he finaUy had him tried before the House 
of Lords, condemned, and executed. As regards 
external affairs, Edward carried on war against both 
France and Scotland. He made an invasion into 
the former country, but was persuaded to retire, on 
payment of a sum of money; and the only result 
of his conflict with the latter was that Berwick now 
passed definitely into English hands. 

7. During this reign the crown began to be much 
more powerful than it had been before. The Wars 
of the Boses had destroyed the old line of powerful 
barons, and the church had lost much of the over- 
whehning importance it once had, so that hence- 
forth both nobles and clergy were servants, not 
rivals, of the king. Now, also, the monaxoJck. ^^& ^ 
wealthy by confiscations and benevoVeoLce^, %3A H^sm^ 
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partial cessation of the great struggle with France 
and Scotland made him less dependent on the 
Commons. TTi« council began to usurp the powers 
of parliament, and the courts were administered as 
he wished. From a constitutional point of view, this 
and the succeeding reigns form a backward period. 

8. One bright event makes the time of Edward IV. 
remarkable. In 1476 William Caxton returned to 




Cucton's FiJlitmg-ofBoe. 

England after a long absence, and set up a printing- 
press in the A l m onry at Westminster. The first 
book printed in England was one on the game of 
chess, but besides this he issued over sixty other 
books, ot which some were the works of Chaucer 
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and other early English writers, and others, transla- 
tions made by himself of ancient authors. His 
work was carried on under the patronage of Edward 
and his successors. 

BeneToleneei were forced gifts which wealthy men were obliged to pay 

to the king. 
Crame of ehecw* — We have already seen that chess— the royal game, as 

it was called — ^was an important game during the middle ages; 

indeed, it was taught as a branch of education. 




CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Edward ¥., 1483 A.D,; 
Richard III., 1483—1485 A.D. 

THE END OF THE HOUSE OF YORK. 

HE reign of Edward V. was the shortest in 
English history, for it only lasted from the 
9th of April to the 26th of June. As the 
new king, who was under thirteen, was being 
brought to London, he was seized by Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, his uncle, who was appointed 
Protector of the realm. 

2. Richard professed to be loyal to his nephew, but 
he had determined to seize the crown. Whilst the 
council was sitting, he entered the room, accused 
Lord Hastings, the favourite minister of his brother 
Edward, of sorcery, called him traitor, and passion- 
ately exclaimed, 'I will not dine till they have 
brought me your head.' At a signal, the room was 
fiUed with aimed men. Hastings was hurried to 
instant execution, and death or captivity sAOiGL 
removed all those from whom Kiclciax^ \\a»<SL «X);:^^Sco3tfH 
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to fear. Young Edward was then set aside, and 
a petition was presented to Richard, begging him to 
assume the crown, which, with feigned reluctance, he 
agreed to do. 

3. Richard, however, could not feel himself secure 
so long as young Edward and his brother, who were 
confined in the Tower, were alive. They were 
murdered by their uncle's orders. 

The most arch act of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty ol 

Having, as he imagined, secured his position, 
Richard showed every disposition to rule leniently 
and justly. He released his prisoners, and even 
appointed men who were opposed to him to high 
offices. Benevolences were declared illegal, and 
much was done throughout his reign to extend 
English commerce. 

4. But it seemed that both his good and bad acts 
led to his destruction. Those whom he had placed in 
power plotted against him; and though at first he 
was a popul€kr favourite, the death of the young 
princes turned the feelings of his subjects against 
him. Henry, Earl of Richmond, descended by his 
mother from John of Gaunt, was now the Lancastrian 
representative. It was arranged tiiat he should 
marry EHimbeth, the daughter of Edward lY., and 
thus unite the claims of the two housea 

5. The first attempt to place him on the throne 
was misuooeasfuL It was headed by Backing^iam, 
Oonstable of England, who, thoo^^ he had done 

mueb to procure Richard's ameesioii, now deserted 
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him. He collected a force in Wales, and marched 
south to join his fellow-rebels. But he was unable 
to cross the Severn, was taken, and killed; whilst 
Henry, who brought an army from France to 
Plymouth, failed to land it, and was forced for 
the time to return. 

6. Bichard knew well, however, that another 
attempt would soon be made. He did not know 
whom to trust, and was much troubled. 'He 
took ill rests at night, lay long waking and 
musing, sore wearied with care and watch, rather 
slumbered than slept, troubled with fearful dreams, 
suddenly sometimes started up, leapt out of bed 
and ran about the chamber; so was his restless 
heart continually tossed and troubled with the 
tedious impression and stormy remembrance of 
this abominable deed.' 

7. Henry, by his father, was descended from the 
royal line of Wales, and when he landed at Milford 
Haven the Welsh joined him, as well as 

the disaffected English. He met Richard ^^^ ^^' 
at Bosworth, overthrew and killed him. The dead 
monarch had entered the conflict with the crown 
on his head, and that same crown was placed on 
Henry's head on the field of battle. 

■ewry, Bwl of Mehmond, afterwards Henry VJ_L, was desoended, on 
the fctther's side, from Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, who 
had married Gatiierine of France, widow of Henry V. On the 
mothei'e side he was desoended from John of Gaunt, by Catherine 
Swynford. 

BcBMiBlinuiee of this alioiiilnalile deed— namely, the murder of his 
nephews in the Tower. The extract is from the Stttorp qf 
Biehard III,, by Sir Thomas More, Lord ChanceUoc <A Es^^kbA. 
under Henry VnL 
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HOUSE OF TUDOB, 1486-1603 AJ). 




CHAPTER XXIX. 
Henry Til., 1485—1509 A.D. 

ENRT was the first of the Tudors, so called 
from the Welsh nobleman from whom he 
was descended, on the father's side. The 
period during which this house and their successors 
the Stuarts held the throne, was known as that 
of personal rule, and was thus distinguished from 
the constitutional government of earlier and later 
periods. Through the downfall of the power of 
the nobles during the Wars of the Roses, the influ- 
ence of the king greatly increased. The church 
also had less weight than formerly. The only 
other power was the parliament, but this had now 
been brought under the power of the king, and it 
was during the greater part of the reign very 
rarely called together. 

2. The king became very wealthy, and he left a 
very large sum to his successor. There were no 
costly foreign wars. Great sums of money were 
obtained by the seizure of the property of rebellious 
nobles, and illegal exactions such as benevolences 
were frequently made. He lived in a frugal maimer, 
and his ordinary expenses were less than the sum 
allowed him by parliament to defray them. To 
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keep down the power of the nobles, he established 
the court called the Star Chamber, which soon 
acquired a large and arbitrary jurisdiction. It 
could inflict any punishment short of death, it was 
without a jury, and its vague and arbitrary powers 
were used to extend the rights of the crown. 

^. Thus Henry was able to rule almost as an 
absolute monarch, but his reign was disturbed by 
many attempts to deprive him of his crown. The 
chief of these attempts were those of the pretenders 
Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. The first 
was the son of an Oxford joiner, who pretended 
to be the young Earl of Warwick, then a prisoner 
in the Tower. He appeared in Ireland, where the 
Yorkist cause had always been strong, was well 
received, and having collected a force, set out for 
Elngland, and landed in Lancashire. Thence he 
marched over the country to Stoke, in Notting- 
hamshire, where he met Henry's army. In the 
battle that ensued Lambert was completely over- 
thrown. He was taken prisoner, and made a 
scullion in the royal kitchen. 

4. The attempt of Perkin Warbeck was more 
serious. He was the son of a citizen of Toumay, 
who pretended to be Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
the yoimger of the two princes whom Richard had 
murdered in the Tower. Warbeck's claims were 
favoured by some of the neighbouring countries ; and 
in Scotland he married a relation of the king. He 
at length landed in Cornwall, where the discontent 
of the citizens gave him some hopes. A number 
of them joined bim, and an attack. N7«k;& xci%dL^ csc^ 
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Exeter. This was unsuccessful; Waxbeck lost 
courage, and was induced to surrender by a promise 
that his life would be spared. The promise was 
kept, till he and the Earl of Warwick, whose 
acquaintance he had made in the Tower, attempted 
to escape, when they were both executed. 

5. Henry married his eldest daughter, Margaret, to 
James IV. of Scotland. It is important that we 
should remember this, because it was as a descendant 
of the princess that James, son of Mary Stuart, 
ascended the English throne in 1603. We ought 
also to remember the famous statute called Poyning's 
Law, passed by the Irish parliament under Sir 
Edward Poyning, the English deputy. It provided 
that all ajdta introduced into the Irish parliament 
should first have the approbation of the Elnglish 
king, who should also be officially informed when it 
was proposed to hold a parliament. The eflFect of 
this law was to bring Ireland much more closely 
under English rule. 

6. It was during this reign that Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492. Five years afterwards, 
Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian seaman, first touched 
the mainland of the New World at Labrador. He 
had sailed from Bristol under Henry's protection. 

star Cluuiilier* — ^The name is nsaally derived from the fact that 
gilded stars ornamented the roof of the room where the court held 
its sittings; bnt some writers derive it from the 'Jewish bonds 
(Heb. Starrs) deposited for safety by the Conqueror in a chamber of 
the Boyal Palace at Westminster.' 

The Burl of Warwlek confined in the Tower was the son of the Duke of 
darenoe, brother of the last king. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Henry ¥111., 1509—1547 A.D. 

WOLSEY AND THE DIVORCE. 

||HE new reign seemed to open well, for the 
young king was handsome and well edu- 
cated; he scattered with profusion his 
father's treasures, and he was very popular. He 
married Catharine of Aragon, the widow of his elder 
brother Arthur, who had died in his father's lifetime. 
Empson and Dudley, ministers of the late king, and 
detested on account of their extortions, were put to 
death. This act seemed to show a disposition to 
constitutional rule, which was not followed out. 

2. Whilst Henry was abroad engaged in a not 
very successful war against France, James IV. of 
Scotland made an incursion into the north of 
England. He was met by an English army under 
the Earl of Surrey on Flodden Field, 

near the junction of the Till and Tweed. 

In this battle the Scotch were defeated, and the 

king and a great part of their nobility slain. 

3. During the first half of his reign, Henry 
intrusted the affairs of the kingdom to the able 
management of Cardinal Wolsey. This prelate, 
though not of high origin, had risen rapidly by the 
greatness of his abilities, and he now exercised almost 
absolute power over church and state. His object 
was to govern the people well and wisely, to increase 
the king's power, and to reform the church ; for he 
saw that many things in it ueedfe^ x^loTcw^jvssii^ j| 
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He kept ap a princely state, and he encouraged 
learning with a more than princely hberahty A 




Ueeting o{ Henr; and Francis. 



certain air of magnificence seems to us even yet to 
surround this imposing figure in our history. 
_^ 4, Mia foreign policy waa at first in favour of the 
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emperor Charles V. and against France, for he 
expected to be made pope through Charles's influ- 
ence, and Henry himself was not without hope of 
recovering France. Thus, though Francis, king 
of that country, had a meeting with the English 
sovereign near Calais, at which the festivities were 
so splendid that the meeting was known as the 
Field of the Cloth of Gtold, this did not prevent 
the immediate formation of an alliance between 
Chaxles and Henry, When, soon after, the emperor 
and the French monarch went to war, the English 
sided with the emperor and attacked the French. 

6. The war, like aU the foreign contests of this 
reign, was without advantage to England, and both 
Henry and Wolsey found that they had profited 
nothing by the help of Charles. For this reason 
they quarrelled with the emperor, and formed an 
alliance with France. An event of great importance 
soon occurred to give greater bitterness to this 
quarrel with the emperor. 

6. Henry had one daughter, afterwards Queen 
Mary, by his wife Catharine, who was aunt to 
the emperor Charles V. He was not happy with 
Catharine, and, besides, it was extremely important 
that he should have a son, because there were 
various nobles who could lay claim to the crown, 
and in default of a male heir there was danger 
of a disputed succession. Henry a^rted tfat 
he had doubts of the validity of his maxnage to 
his brother's widow; and Wolsey encouraged these, 
because he wished a French alliance. The cardinal ^m 
got the pope to order a commissioxi \iO \)ei Qt'g^cii^d^^ 
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in England to examine the question ; but the influ- 
ence of Charles being strong at the papal courts 
he naturally exerted it in his relative's favour, 
and the whole question was finally referred to Kome. 

7. Wolsey's zeal for the divorce had soon growu 
cold when he found that the king was intending 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, a beautiful young lady 
of the court, and connected by marriage with the 
Howards. His opposition to this new aUiance on 
which Henry was bent, aroused the anger of that 
monarch, and Wolsey's ruin quickly followed. He 
was stripped of all his honours, save the arch- 
bishopric of York, to which see he retired. There 
he was arrested on a charge of treason, and soon 
afterwards died at Leicester. Almost his last 
words were, "This is my just reward for my pains 
and study, not regarding my service to God, but 
only my duty to my prince.' 

8. The attack on Wolsey was followed by an 
attack on the clergy. They were compelled to pay 
a large sum of money to the king, and to recognise 
him as head of the church. 

9. As Henry was not able to get the pope to con- 
sent to a divorce between him and his wife, he began 
to question his authority to decide the matter. He 
took the opinion of the universities of Europe on the 
legality of the marriage, but the result was not satis- 
factory, and finally the Act of Appeal was passed 
(1533), by which appeals from the English spiritual 
courts were forbidden. Then Cranmer, the recently 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, held a court eii 

JJimstable; Henry's maxria^<^ mth Oathmne wa9 
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declared illegal, and the divorce was soon pronounced. 
The king had already married Anne Boleyn privately, 
and she was now publicly recognised as queen. 

Pfineess Mary was the only sorviving child of Catharine of Aragon and 
Henry. As many as three sons and ten daughters were bom of their 
marriage, bat with this one exception they died in infancy. Henry 
affirmed that their death had made him afraid that the marriage 
was contrary to the will of Heaven. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 
Henry Till* — continued, 

THE REFORMATION. 

ENRY would not have been able to defy the 
power of the pope if that power had been as 
great as in former times. But during the 
earlier years of his reign the German monk, Martin 
Luther, had begun the movement which ended in the 
secession from Rome of a large part of the popula- 
tion of Europe. This movement, which is called the 
Protestant Reformation, arose out of the discontent 
felt by many with the doings of the pope. Henry's 
policy was to put himself in the place of the pope 
as regarded the Church of England, but otherwise 
to keep things very much as they had been. He 
could not quite do this; but the Reformation was 
not so extreme in England as in the other Protestant 
countries, and it took a longer time to accomplish. 

2. The chief agent in the changes which were 
now brought about was Thomas Cromwell, who had 
been the faithful servant of Wolsey. Groci^^VS 
loyalty to the faJien Wolsey first atttajctedi \)afe 
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attention, whilst his plan of settling the divorce in 
the king's own courts at once made him Henry's 
favourite. He was an eager reformer, and under 
him the quarrel with the pope soon became much 
more bitter. The pope had declared the divorce 
illegal. The payments to Rome were stopped ; then 
the Act of Svxxession provided that the children 

of Anne Boleyn were to succeed to the 

• crown, and the same year the Act of 
Supremacy declared Henry the supreme head of 
the Church of England. 

3. This was followed by a bitter persecution 
directed against those who refused to accept the 
new arrangements. The chief victims were Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, to whom the pope sent a 
caxdinai's hat as he lay in prison, aaid Sir Thomas 
More, who had been appointed Lord Chancellor on 
the downfall of Wolsey. 

4. This only hastened the change in England. 
The monasteries were the centres of the chief 
opposition to Henry, and their wealth attracted 
notice, whilst their state rendered them liable to 
attack. Those whose income was under two hundred 
pounds a year were now suppressed, and their pro- 

perty given to the crown. The same 

• year Anne Boleyn was found guilty of 
misconduct, and executed. The king, the day 
after her death, married Jane Seymour, afterwards 
the mother of Edward VI. ; and as both Mary, the 
daughter of Catharine, and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, were declared illegitimate, an act was 

passed giving Henry power to na.-m^ Ida successor. 
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5. It was impcmble that these great changes 
could take place without exciting much discontent 
in many quarters, and the discontent was increased 
by various causes. Many of the old nobility were 
jealous of Cromweirs sudden rise to power ; and the 
poorer classes at this time suffered much from the 
change of arable into pasture land, then taking place 
throughout England. The suppression of so many 
monasteries where their wants had been reUeved, 
increased their dislike of the new state of things. 

6. A great rising, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
in support of the old religion, took place in the 
north of England. The rebels occupied York, and 
advanced to Doncaster; but here negotiations were 
entered into, and they were induced to disperse. An 
opportunity was taken soon after to punish both 
leaders and followers with great severity. There 
was also an attempt at revolt in the west ; but the 
government was able to crush it. 

7. After this the greater monasteries were sup- 
pressed. A large part of the wealth thus obtained 
was squandered in the most extravagant manner. 
Much of it passed into the hands of a new order 
of nobiUty, who were strongly in favour of these 
great changes. Henry now did not wish any 
further change ; the Law of the Six Articles, which 
reaffrmed the chief points of Roman Catholic 
doctrine, was passed; and this was followed by 
the persecution of the Reformers. 

8. Jane Seymour had died in giving birth to 

a prince, and Cromwell persuaded the kix^ \s^ 
contract a marriage with Airae oi C^s^^^^ ^«R^3cik^p 
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view to an alliance with the Protestant princes of 
(Jermany. The project failed; and Henry was dis- 
satisfied with the princess, whom he immediately 
divorced. The king now withdrew his favour 
from Cromwell, and at that period there was 
only one fate possible for a disgraced statesman. 
The minister, once so powerful, was arrested at 
the council table, condemned by bill of attainder, 
and executed. 

9. The remaining years of this reign (1540-1547) 
were occupied extemaUy in useless wars with France 
and Scotland; intemaUy, in conflict between the 
supporters of the old and new faiths. There was 
no change in doctrine, but the service of the Church 
of England was altered so as to make it somewhat 
like what it is now. Henry himself was in very 
bad health, and his death, which took place on the 
28th of January, had been long expected. 

Henry and Lutlier. — Henry wrote a book on the sacraments against 
Luther, and for this Pope Leo X. conferred upon him, in 1521, the 
title of Fidei Defensor (Latin for Defender of the Faith), still borne 
by our sovereigns. 

C^ardlnal'g liat. — Cardinals are high officials in the Eomish Church, 
who elect the pope. 

Sir Thomas More was a highly educated and very able man. He wrote 
a remarkable book called the Utopia (from two Greek words mean- 
ing nowhere), which described an imaginary country, and shows its 
author to have been in many importuit respects greatly in advance 
of his time. 

Anne of Cleves was the fourth of Henry's six wives. The two others 
were Catherine Howard, who was executed for misconduot in 1642, 
and Catherine Parr, who survived Henry. 

IHll of attainder is an act of parliament for the condemnation of any 
one. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
Edward ¥1., 1547—1553 A.D. 

PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. 

Y his will Henry VIII. had appointed a 
council of sixteen to carry on the govern- 
ment for Edward, who, at his father's death, 
was only ten years old. One of their number, the 
Earl of Hertford, imcle of the yomig king, was too 
ambitious to be contented with the share of power 
allotted to him as one of so many rulers. He suc- 
ceeded in getting himself made Duke of Somerset, 
and appointed president of the council, and Lord 
Protector of England. 

2. The Protector ruled with almost regal power, 
and as he belonged to the new party, and was 
zealous for its interests, the Reformation was pushed 
forward very rapidly. The images in the churches 
were destroyed, and many of the festivals and 
popular observances connected with the old faith 
were abolished. 

3. The Protector was anxious to complete the pro- 
ject of Henry for the marriage of the girl queen, 
Mary of Scotland, to the boy king, Edward, and he 
imagined that a show of force was the best means 
to do so. He sent the English fleet to the Firth of 
Forth, and proceeded himself with an army to the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. Here, at Pinkie, ---- . p. 
near Musselburgh, he met and over- 
threw, with great slaughter, a Sco\»\»\!^ «x:\fi:^ \\?q^'^^ 
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victory was fruitless : he returned to England imme- 
diately, and Mary was sent to France. 

4. In England the progress of the Reformation 
was accompanied with a return to more consti- 
tutional and less despotic rule. An act was framed 
abolishing the cruel laws against the new opinions 
since the time of the Lollards, the law of the Six 
Articles was repealed, and the arbitrary power of the 
crown restricted. A great portion of the remain- 
ing church property was seized, and portioned out to 
the Protector and his friends. A complete English 
service-book was prepared, which by the first Act 
of Uniformity was ordered to be used in all the 
churches. 

5. Somerset was a man who sympathised greatly 
with the people, but he was deficient in strength of 
will and steadiness of purpose. From both causes 
he did not act with sufficient vigour against the 
risings which took place in Devon and Cornwall in 
favour of the old religion, and in Norfolk and other 
eastern counties, where the oppression of the poor 
by the rich was bitterly complained of. 

6. The council seeing Somerset's indecision, took 
the matter into their own hands. One of their 
number. Lord Russell, put an end to the rebellion in 
the west, whilst that in the east was crushed by the 
Earl of Warwick. Then the council, supported by 
these two noblemen, turned against Somerset, who, 
after a vain resistance, was forced to resign, and 
Warwick, now created Duke of Northumberland, 
succeeded him. 

Z Somerset was not conteiit with the seclusion 
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into which he had been forced, and he began to plot 
against the government. His plots were discovered, 
and he was tried, condemned, and executed. He 
had always been a popular favourite, and his last 
moments were attended by a vast crowd, whose 
foremost members pressed round the scaffold to dip 
their handkerchiefs in his blood. 

8. Northumberland was now without a rival, and 
the weak state of the king's health suggested to him 
the possibility and necessity of changing the succes- 
sion, for Mary's accession to the throne must 
be followed by his ruin. Edward was devotedly 
attached to the reformed religion, and was per- 
suaded to name as the next heir Lady Jane Grey, 
wife of Northumberland's son, Guildford Dudley, 
and granddaughter of Mary, younger daughter of 
Henry VII. His plans were hardly yet completed, 
when the death of Edward, on the 6th July, 
required him to put them into execution. 

The Dauplitii was the eldest son of the king of Erance. Mary's husband 
succeeded to the French throne, but died before he had reigned two 
years, and she soon returned to rule as queen over Scotland. 

dinrch property. — A number of good schools were established with 
this. Many still exist, and are known as King £dward VL Grammar 
Schools. 

Oppression of the poor. — ^The change from arable land into pasture 
still continued, and also a number of open commons were seized upon 
and inclosed. Both these things did much harm to poor people. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
Mary, 1553—1558 A.D. 

ENGLAND ONCE MORE CATH0LIC5 — THE PROTESTANT 

MARTYRS. 

j|ADY JANE GREY was proclaimed queen in 
London on the 10th July, four days after 
the young king's death. The announcement 
was received with coldness and scarcely-concealed 
murmurs of discontent, for every one believed that 
Mary was the rightful heir, Mary had repaired to 
Norfolk, where an army soon gathered round her. 
Northumberland went against her, but as his 
soldiers would not fight, he found himself deserted, 
and was forced to surrender. 

2. There was no further opposition, and Mary 
was universally acknowledged as queen. She was 
devotedly attached to the old religion, and the chief 
object of her reign was to restore it ; but she found 
herself obliged to proceed at first with great caution. 
She restored the Catholic bishops who had been 
expelled from their sees. Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, were 
committed to prison, whilst other Protestant bishops 
were removed from their positions. She also con- 
tracted herself in marriage to Philip, afterwards 
Philip II., of Spain, the son of her relative the 
emperor Charles V., who had been a staunch friend 
to her mother and herself. 

3, The Spanish marriage alliance was very un- 
popular in England, and this led to a revolt, the 
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purpose of which was to place the Princess Elizabeth, 
her younger sister, on the throne. The revolt was 
badly managed, and the only part of it that proved 
at all dangerous was the rising imder Sir Thomas 
Wyatt in Kent. With his adherents he advanced 
on London, but the queen confidently appealed to 
the loyal town's-people, and soon 20,000 men 
rallied round her. Wyatt entered London from 
the west, but it was with only a part of his 
followers that he reached Ludgate. There his 
farther progress was barred, and when he turned 
he found his retreat cut off. He fought his way 
back to Temple Bar. Here he surrendered, and 
the insurrection was at an end. 

4. This sealed the fate of Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband, who had been kept prisoners in the 
Tower; for the very next day the warrant for 
their execution was signed. Lady Jane was only 
sixteen years old ; but her passionate love of 
learning, her noble dignity of manner, and her 
sincere piety, showed a mind far beyond her years. 
She bore with equanimity her sudden reverse of 
fortune, and even the spectacle of the mangled 
remains of her husboud borne from execution on 
the day when she too must meet her doom, failed 
to shake her placid courage. 'Li a few hours we 
shall meet in heaven,' she said a little before her 
death. 

5. The Catholic party were now triumphant. 
Philip arrived in England, and the marriage to the 
queen was completed. He announced his intention 
to live 'not as a foreigner, b\it sua Su Ti^XIv^^^^is^^J^^- 
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man ;' but he stayed little more than a year, and 
only once after revisited England. Cardinal Pole, 
the papal legate, was now received with great state 
in London ; the parliament was assembled at White- 
hall, and the members received absolution as they 
knelt before him, and thus England was once 
more imited to the Romish Church. 

6. Still it was found necessary to recognise the 
right of the new possessors of church lands, and 
the privileges of the crown were carefully guarded 
against papal encroachment. 

7. A great persecution of the Reformers followed. 
Among those burned were Bishops Ridley and 
Latimer, and the same fate overtook Archbishop 
Cranmer, who, though he wavered in his allegiance 
to the faith he had done so much to establish, 
yet died declaring himself a true Protestant. Those 
executed were revered as martyrs, and their con- 
stancy in death did much to spread the doctrines 
of the Reformation. 

8. The last years of the reign were sad both for 
ruler and people. Mary was ill and xmhappy, and 
they were profoundly discontented. She went to war 
with France in support of Spain, and almost the 
only result, as far as England was concerned, was 
the loss of Calais, the only remaining English pos- 
session in France, and one which we had held so 
long that it seemed an English town. Mary was 
terribly grieved, and said that after her death the 
name of Calais would be foimd engraven on her 
heart. Calais was lost in January 1568, and the 

queen died in November of the same year. 
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M4wih«Bi1ieriaBil was arrested, and yeiy soon condemned and execated 
as a traitor. 

liVdfsate was at the east end of Fleet Street, not far from St Paul's 
Cathedral Temple Bar was at the west end of fleet Street, dose 
to the collection of buildings known as the Temple. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Elizabeth, 1558—1603 A.D. 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

HE difficulties in the way of Elizabeth, the 
new sovereign, were very great. The Catho- 
lics abroad and at home could scarcely recog- 
nise her as the proper occupant of the throne. On 
the other hand the Reformers were much more eager 
for the new faith than she was, and were often 
scarcely less troublesome than their opponents. She 
held high notions of the royal power, and desired, 
as her father did, to exercise supremacy over the 
church. Throughout her reign she thought it best 
to play off one party against another, for thus her 
foes destroyed each other, and questions were settled 
without her being mixed up in them. Personally 
she had the high-spirited Tudor nature. She was 
brave, well educated, and a skilled diplomatist; 
but she was extremely capricious and changeful 
'She is more than man, and less than woman,' 
said CeciL 

2. This Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghlcy, wflui 
from the first, and during most of her long reign, 
her chief minister, and we may trace his influcnco 
in the decided steps soon taken Vn lB.\o\a A *<iGA 
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reformed faith. The queen was declai*ed head of 
the church. The English Litany of Edwaxd VL 
was, with a few changes, again put forth, and 
by an -4 c^ of Uniformity ordered to be used in 
all churches. The doctrines of the Church of 
England were settled in thirty-nvae articles, whilst 
a Court of High Commission was appointed to 
secure uniformity in public worship. 

3. In Scotland the Reformation had been much 
more violent than in England. Notwithstanding 
this, it was of extreme importance to Elizabeth to 
support the Reformers there, because Mary, the 
Catholic Queen of Scots, was considered by her own 
party to have a better claim to the English throne 
than Elizabeth. If that party became supreme, 
England might be attacked from Scotland. 

4. Mary's reign was very short, for her zeal for 
the Catholic faith, her supposed participation in 
the murder of her husband. Lord Damley, and 
her marriage with the Earl of Bothwell, caused her 
subjects to rise against her. She was imprisoned in 
Lochleven Castle, and forced to resign the crown. 
She soon escaped, was defeated at Langside, and 
crossing into England, claimed the protection of 
Elizabeth, who assigned her a residence that gradu- 
ally was changed into a prison. 

5. Though thus imprisoned in England, Mary was 
almost as dangerous an enemy to Elizabeth as if she 
had still been on the Scottish throne. One plot after 
another was formed in her favour. The most dan- 
gerous of these was that in which the Duke of Nor- 

/olk, a powerfvd English nobleman and an adherent 
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of the old faith, was concerned. The object of it was 
to assassinate Elizabeth, many Mary to the duke, 
and place her on the throne ; but the agents of Cecil 
discovered the design, and Norfolk was executed. 

6. But this was only one of the plots against her 
life and kingdom. In every direction, indeed, the 
Catholics were becoming more active. A priest called 
Allen had established a seminary for the education 
of English Catholic missionaries, and priests were 
continually coming to England to win back the 
people to the old faith. These efforts were to some 
extent successful, and they excited the fear and 
anger of Protestant England. Severe laws were 
passed against the Catholics, and those who did not 
attend church were heavily fined. As Queen Mary 
seemed to be the centre of all these attempts, her 
execution was loudly demanded. 

7. Finally the spies of Walsingham, the Secretary 
of State, discovered a plot against Elizabeth's life, 
the chief agent in which was Anthony Babington, 
a gentleman of Derbyshire. A letter written by 
Mary's secretary, and showing a full knowledge of 
the design, was seized, and on this and other evidence 
Mary was brought to trial, and condemned 

for attempting the assassination of the 

queen. After much hesitation, Elizabeth signed the 

death warrant. 

8. Mary had spent the last years of her life in 
captivity, but neither this nor the last stroke of 
fate was able to subdue her courage. She met her 
doom at Fotheringay Castle with perfect calmness and 
dignity, though surrounded at her Wb tsloxcl^x^ ^^^^^^ 
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bitterly hostile foes. She protested her innocence to 
the last, and declared that she died a martyr to the . 
faith, and true to France and to Scotland. 

9. The execution of Mary was something more 
than an aflFecting spectacle, for it definitely settled 
the foreign policy of England. Elizabeth had in 
this pursued a systematic course of double-dealing. 
She had afforded help to the Huguenots ; then she 
had held out hopes of a marriage alliance with 
French princes. She had given some assistance 
to the revolted provinces of the Netherlands, and an 
English force had met the Spaniards at the battle 
of Zutphen, memorable by the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney. Her help had been only half-hearted, how- 
ever, but the massacre of St Bajrtholomew rendered 
a French alliance impossible, and the death of Mary 
caused a final break with Spain. This was rendered 
more decisive by the action of the English seamen, 
who had attacked the Spanish colonies in South 
America, and indeed had done great damage to the 
Spaniards everywhere. 

Thirty-nine articles. — Forty-two artides of religion, that is, statements 
of what ought to be believed in religions matters, were published 
under Edward VL These were reduced to thirty-nine under 
Elizabeth, and have ever since formed the body of doctrine professed 
by the English Church. 

Catholic seminary, established first at Douay, then at Bheims. 

Mary's captivity. — ^Mary was under twenty-four when she entered 
England, and she spent nineteen years there (1568-1587). 

Sir Philip Sidney was a noble gentleman, poet, soldier, courtier, and 
statesman. He had great influence with Elizabeth, and was so 
popular that his death was considered a public calamity. 

Massacre of St Bartholomew. — On St Bartholomew's Day (Aug. 24, 
1572), a great massacre of the French Protestants by the Catholics 
began. At least 80,000 are supposed to have perished. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
Elizabeth — continued, 

THE ABMADA. 

LIZABETH, with her usual policy, tried to 
throw the blame of the execution of Mary 
on her ministers, but this deceived no one. 
The news created a thrill of horror throughout 
Catholic Europe, and Philip, as Mary's appointed 
heir, now determined to come and take possession 
of the kingdom by force. In July 1588, the mighty 
fleet called the bivincible Armada set sail from 
Cadiz. It consisted of 129 ships, manned by 8000 
men, and carrying nearly 20,000 soldiers. 

2. On the 29th of that same July the Armada was 
seen off" the Lizard ; but it found England prepared. 
Beacon fires blazed far and wide throughout the land 
to announce the news, and companies of armed men 
collected at once to guard the coasts. For a little 
even religious strife was forgotten, and Catholic and 
Protestant marched side by side to defend their 
common fatherland; but their services were not 
required, for the hostile array never landed on our 
shores. 

3. The Armada indeed presented a very imposing 
sight, as it moved up the Channel in the form of a 
crescent; but it was terrible in appearance rather 
than reality. The eighty small English vessels that 
followed it could move twice as fast as their un- 
wieldy opponents. Under Lord Howard, the English 
admiral, were Drake, Hawkiii&, «ji^ ^xOch^^st^ *^^ 
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foremost seamen in the world; whilst the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, the Spanish commander, was no 
match for them. Thus, as the Armada moved on, 
the English followed, destroying ship after ship — 
' plucking its feathers one by one,' as they exultingly 
said — with but trifling loss to themselves. 

4. The Armada remained for a while in Calais 
harbour; but they were driven out by fire-ships, 
which the English sent to drift before the wind 
and tide amidst the enemy's vessels. In the confu- 
sion they were fiercely attacked by the entire 
English fleet, now numbering about one hundred 
and forty ships. A great battle ensued, in which 
the English pressed closer and closer on the foe, 
took or sank ship after ship, and by their well- 
aimed fire, swept away the soldiers from the 
crowded decks. All hope of landing in England 
was now given up, and it was determined to return 
to Spain by rounding the Orkneys. As the vessels 
bore away northward, the weather became tem- 
pestuous, and wrought more havoc than even the 
English fleet. The coasts of Norway, Scotland, and 
Ireland were strewn with the wrecks of that great 
fleet, of which only 60 ships, with about 10,000 men, 
finally returned to Spain. 

6. England was now free from any real danger of 
invasion, and year after year armaments were fitted 
out from her ports, which did great damage to 
Spain. At home many of the Catholics entered 
the English Church, whilst the Puritans, as the 
more fervent Protestants were called, became con- 
tinuaJly more zealous. TViey -wiaTied to make the 
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Church o£. England akin to the Presbyterian form, 
but to this Elizabeth was quite opposed, and the 
Court of High Commission was active in repressing: 
their reformSg zeaJ. ^ 

6. The most prominent figure during the last year 
of the reign was Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, a 
courtier- soldier, a great favourite of the queen, but 
a rash and imprudent man. He was opposed by 
the younger Cecil, who, on the death of his father in 
1598, continued his cautious policy. Essex gained 
renown by the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
and capture of Cadiz in 1596; but on his going 
to Ireland as viceroy, he conducted himself as if 
aiming at independent power. When reproved by 
the coimdl, he returned to England, and finding that 
he had lost favour, he formed a plot to make himself 
supreme by force. He failed, and was executed. 

7. Although Elizabeth ruled in a despotic manner, 
the rising power of the Puritans caused an increase 
of independent spirit in the House of Commons, 
where their influence was felt. This was strik- 
ingly shown in the last parliament of the reign, 
when the Commons complained of the use of the 
queen's prerogative in granting monopolies, and 
Elizabeth wisely withdrew the obnoxious patents. 
In doing so, she addressed some memorable words to 
the Commons. Other princes, more mighty and more 
wise, she said, had filled in the past, and might fill 
in the future, this royal seat, 'yet you never had, 
or shall have, any that will be more careful and 
loving.' This care and love for her people ia tlsa. 
merit that excuses all her iaxiifca, ax^Si 'yvs^NiiS^fc^ ^^ 

I 
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great position that she occupies in our history. 
Elizabeth had often been urged by her subjects 
to marry, and intrigues for her hand play an 
important part in the policy of the reign. Various 
suitors presented themselves ; but she remained un- 
married, and shortly before her death, in 1603, 
named James of Scotland as her successor. 

8. The age of Elizabeth is well-nigh the most 
glorious m our annals. The great naval victories, 
aQd its internal peace aad prosperity, raised the 
country to a proud position. The discovery of the 
New World gave opportunity for wide and daring 
adventure, whilst the spuit-quickening effect of the 
Reformation, and the revival of letters, was now 
fully felt. About the speech and thoughts and 
deeds of the men of this period, there is a nobUity 
and grandeur which we look for in vain before and 
after. 

9. This nobility and grandeur is preserved to 
us in the Elizabethan literature, the greatest, 
in some respects, that the world has ever known. 
Amongst a crowd of splendid names, four writers 
deserve very special mention. William Shakspeare 
(1564-1616) was the writer of a series of plays, 
which have given him the first place not only among 
English but among modem writers. Edmund 
Spenser, in the Fairy Queen, sung in melodious 
verse the praise of Elizabeth and of England. 
Francis Bacon, in the Novum Orgamji/m, expounded 
the principles of modem science. Richard Hooker, 
In his Ecclesiastical Polity, discussed with enlight- 

ened reasoning the principles oi daxxtcSi government. 
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The yovnser Cecil, afterward Earl of Salisbary. 

Jameg !• was the great-grandson of Margaret, daughter of Henry Vn., 

and wife of James lY. of Scotland. According to the principle of 

hereditary succession, he was the nearest heir. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ENGLISH LIFE UNDER THE TUDORS. 




E have seen that under the Tudors the great 
change of the Reformation took place. Thus, 
before the time of Henry VIIL, we are still 
in the middle ages ; after it, we are in quite a new 
period, which is much more like our own day. This 
was not only true of political but of social history, 
for the old barbarous ways of life were discarded, 
and new and better ones introduced. 

2. Under Elizabeth the country was peaceful, 
wealthy, and prosperous. This was shown very 
strikingly by the change in architecture. The strong 
gloomy castles gave place to splendid and comfort- 
able mansion-houses. The best of them were very 
large, and had halls, towers, courts, with porticoes 
and galleries. They were surrounded with large 
gardens adorned with tall hedges, covered walks, 
foimtains with marble statues, and alleys. 

3. Inside, the furniture was, for the first time, 
made with a view to comfort. Carpets instead of 
rushes were used for the floors; there were glass 
windows and a chimney comer. People now had 
pillows instead of wooden logs on which to rest tlsAvc 
heads, and very often silvex mste»^ <^S. ^oi^'ss^ 
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vessels. Some of the halls constructed about this 
time still remain, and we cannot bnt admire the 
pinnacled roof, the carved screens, the wainscoting 
at the sides, and the deep windows often filled 
with stained glass. 

4. Among the wealthy, coaches came into common 
use, end splendid dresses were fashionable. Of 
the dress the most remarkable features were the 
lace stomachers of the ladies, and the rich cloaks of 




the gentlemen Ruffs of lawn and cambric starched 
and decorated with jewels, were worn by both 
sexes. The dresses were so costly that it was 
sometimes said of a courtier that ' he wore a manor 
on his back,' and we may well onderstand how fond 
Queen Elizabeth was of finery when we are told 
that she left three thousand gowns in her wardrobe ! 
A The time of meals Bti\X wsaiinuftd early, for 
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eleven in the forenoon was the fashionable dinner 
hour, and five the supper hour; people also got 
up and went to bed earlier than now. The repast 
which was taken on rising was different from our 
breakfast. It consisted of meat and bread and ale. 
The ordinary food of the wealthy was not at all 
so varied as it is now. We have some accounts 
of dinners given to the judges, and these usually 
consisted of fish and fowl, and of various kinds of 
meat; afterwards there was fruity and oranges are 
nearly always specially mentioned. There was 
always beer, and usually both white and red wine. 

6. Among the poorer class there was also a great 
increase of comfort. The yeomen had meat regularly 
instead of salt fish, and on the many holidays of the 
year they ate and drank immoderately; then they 
practised archery or witnessed bear or bull baiting. 
Sometimes a party of the peasantry would steal out 
at night, and go poaching after the deer. If they 
caught the deer, they feasted; and if they were 
caught, they were whipped, put in the stocks, or 
punished in some such rough way. 

7. All classes delighted in gorgeous pageants, 
in which all sorts of decorations were jumbled 
together, whilst men dressed as giants, savages, 
or shepherds, recited long speeches or versea 
Foreigners noted that our countrymen were * vastly 
fond of great noises' on these occasions, and that 
there were always immoderate feastings. When 
Elizabeth in her progresses visited one of her great 
nobles, he often almost ruined himself with these 
strange shows. 
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8. The population of England then was only about 
live millions, little more than are now in London and 
its suburbs. London itself had only 160,000, much 
less than half the population of Paris, but its rapid 
growth frightened the government, and they tried, 
though in vain, to prevent people building new 
houses. The streets were still narrow and dirty, 
and the shops had signs aa country inns stiU have. 
On Sundays a London citizen used to walk out to 
Islington or some near village with his family, to 
eat cakes and drink ale ; or he sailed up the Thames 
tow|u:ds Westminster, and admired the gardens of 
the noblemen's houses in the Strand. Although he 
lived behind or above his shop, he soon began to 
buy land and build houses in the country. At night, 
if he had to be out visiting, he was escorted home 
by his 'prentice with a lantern, to show the way, 
and a stout cudgel, to ward off attacka On dark 
nights merchants were ordered to have a candle 
burning on their shop fronts; but the streets were 
in almost total darkness. 

9. A favourite amusement of this time was the 
theatre. Plays were exhibited at court, or in an 
inn-yard, but chiefly in theatres such as the Globe 
in London. Generally, only the stage and the boxes 
were roofed in, but when the whole theatre was 
covered, the light was supplied by torches. The 
pit was open to the sky, and here stood the crowd, 
of whom each had paid a penny or twopence for 
admission. On the stage sat young gallants, who 
smoked and talked till the flourish of trumpets 

and the hoisting of a flag annoimced the beginning 
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of the performance. The play began about three 
in the afternoon, and lasted two or three hours. 
The scenery was very simple, and was not changed 
with each scene. Sometimes a board with * Venice * 
or 'Eome' painted on it was hung up to signify 
that the action of the piece was there. It was in 
such places and in such a manner that the plays 
of Shakspeare were produced. 

Stockg, in which the culprit was fixed in a sitting posture for a certain 
space of time. In London offenders were often forced to stand in 
the pillory, which was a similar punishment. The victim was pelted 
with all sorts of things, nnless the crowd thought his punishment 
unjust, when they applauded him. Both these punishments were 
much used under the Stuarts. ^- 

Isllniston, now a part of London, a Little way to the north of the City 
proper. 

Smoklns* — Sir Walter Raleigh is said to haye introduced tobacco into 
England during the reign of Elizabeth. It was soon very widely 
used. To the same statesman the introduction of the potato has 
been attributed. 



HOUSE OF STUART. 

160a-1714 AJ>. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 
James I., 160a~16^5 A.D. 

UNION OF THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH CROWNS. 

HOUGH James was a foreign prince, his 
coming was hailed with joy by all parties. 
The wise statesmen of Elizabeth's court saw 
that there would now be no longer war in Britain 
itself. The Puritans thought that tikfe Vis>k% ^ ^ 
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Presbyterian country like Scotland would be well 
affected to them; and the Catholics expected at 
least toleration from the son of Mary Stuart 

2. It was soon found that he was not disposed to 
favour any of the extreme partiea He had even 
higher notions of royal prerogative than Queen 
Elizabeth. He believed that he held his crown, not 
by the will of his people, but by divine right. 
In personal appearance he was a strange, clumsy, 
curiously dressed figure, with a shuffling walk and 
an undignified maimer. He was very learned, and 
often made wise and witty remarks ; but his learning 
was so marred by many acts of stupidity and folly, 
that he well deserved the title given him, of 'the 
wisest fool in Christendom/ 

3. At the beginning of the reign, the Puritans 
presented a petition to James, called the Millenary 
Petition, in which they asked for the abolition of 
certain ceremonies in the service of the church. 
The petition led to a conference at Hampton Court, 
in which James argued in favour of Episcopacy. 
The petition was refused; but the conference has 
still this great interest, that at it the authorised 
version of the Bible was planned. 

4. The High Church party rigorously enforced the 
laws against the Boman Catholics, and this led to 
the more desperate of that party, headed by Bobert 
Catesby, forming a plot for blowing up the houses 
of parliament when in session, as preliminary to a 
Catholic rising. A cellar imdemeath the Parliament 
House was filled with gunpowder, and all was in 
readiness, when a letter, written by a conspirator, 
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came into the hands of the Privy CouneiL The 
letter conveyed a mysterious warmng, and it led 
to a search, and the discovery on the mommg 
of the 5th November 1605, of the cellar, and in it 
Guy Fawkes, one of the plotters, completing the 
preparations. 

5. This discovery, which was foUowed by the 
death of the conspirators, and still severer measures 
against the Catholics, served to give a decidedly 
Protestant bias to the foreign policy of the first 
part of the reign. This bia^ waa shown in a 
marriage between the Princess Elizabeth and 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine, a strongly Protes- 
tant prince. The marriage seemed to engage 
James on the side of the Protestant princes of 
Germany; but the king soon began to show a 
strong desire to enter into an alliance with Spain, 
whilst the management of affairs at home passed 
into the hands of worthless favourites, who were 
extravagant courtiers, not wise statesmen. 

6. The chief of these was Robert Carr, created 
Earl of Somerset; and after his disgrace, brought 
about by his foolish and wicked conduct, George 
Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. England 
became very discontented under the rule of the 
favourites, and the discontent was increased by the 
measures James took to gain favour from Spain. 
He put to death that brave seaman. Sir Walter 
Ealeigh, who had done much to injure the Spanish 
colonial power; and he relaxed the persecution of 
the Boman Catholics. 

7. He eagerly accepted the pio^o^ ol ^ 
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alliance between his son Charles — who, since the 
death of his elder brother Henry, was heir to the 
crown — and the infanta Mary, daughter of the 
Spanish king. To further this, Charles and Buck- 
ingham went in disguise to Spain; but Bucking- 
ham's conduct displeased the Spaniards. The match 
was broken off, to the great joy of the English, and 
a marriage was arranged between Charles and 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry FV. of France. 
It was in the midst of the great popularity which 
this change brought both to minister and prince, 
that James died, and Charles ascended the throne. 

8. The home politics of this reign were marked 
by a continual struggle between king and commons. 
Holding, as James did, high notions of his preroga- 
tive, he would not submit to the interference of 
his subjects or the government. *I will govern,' 
he said, 'according to the common weal, but not 
aecordmg to the common wiU: To keep os free 
from parliaments as possible, he pursued a peace 
policy, and he raised money by imposing taxes by 
his own authority, and also by the sale of honours, 
and other such methods. 

9. The few parliaments that he was forced to 
summon, protested vigorously against these illegal 
exactions. They asserted the right to interfere 
both in civil and ecclesiastical matters, and im- 
peached and procured the disgrace of Lord Bacon, 
who had used his great talents in favour of the 
king's prerogativa The close of the reign did not 
terminate the quarrel, which was left over to the 

new king and his parliaments. 
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10. James exerted himself, and with partial suc- 
cess, to introduce Episcopacy into Scotland, and he 
formed a plan for more dosely uniting that country 
to England, which he was not able to carry out 
In Ireland, the north was colonised with I^lish 
and Scotch settlers, whose descendants possess the 
country to this day. Another event of this reign, 
though it excited no attention at the time, must 
be noticed This was the begiimiiig of our Amen- 
can colonies, the first of which, called Virginia, 
was founded in 1607. A band of earnest Puritans, 
not finding religious liberty in England, sailed to 
America in a ship called the Mayflower in 1620. 
These were the Pilgrim Fathers who founded the 
States of New England. 

BUllenaiT Petition, 'so called becaiue it was intended to represent 
the feelings oi a thousand Puritan dergj.' (Lat. mUU, a thousand.) 

Hampton Conrt, on the Thames, not far from London. 

Marriage of Prtneess Ellzalietfeu — From this union the present royal 
family of England are descended. 

Tlie Palatinate^ a German dominion, near the Bhine. 

Impeaclunent is a prosecution of some powerful snl^ect hy the House 
of Ck)mmons, before the House of Lords. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
Charles I., 16^5—1649 A.D. 

THE QUARBEL WITH THE PARTJAMENT. 

HE popularity of Charles did not last long. 
He soon showed a tendency to favour the 
Boman Catholics, and his inclination to arbi- 
trary rule was so marked, that his first parliament 
granted supplies with a sparing hand. A& «^<^\i^s^\^ 
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proceeded to discuss the grievances of the country, it 
was dissolved. 

2. It was thought that success in war would 
strengthen the king's position, and this was the chief 
reason for an expedition which was undertaken to 
La Eochelle, in support of the Protestants of France. 
It was a disastrous failure, and as the treasury, which 
had been filled by illegal means, was now exhausted, 
it was necessary again to summon parliament. 

3. The members met in a very angry mood, and 
soon sent up a great petition to the king. This 

_ was called the Petition of Right, and is 

1628 .A^D *y ' 

' one of the most memorable documents 
in the history of English freedom. It complained of 
four things — arbitrary taxation, arbitrary imprison- 
ment, arbitrary billeting of soldiers, and arbitrary 
martial law — and was not a demand for new 
favours, but for old rights ; * our petition,' said the 
Commons, ' is for the laws of England.' 

4. The king granted it, and at once obtained 
supplies, but the Commons were soon dissolved, and 
the management of civil aflfairs passed into the 
hands of John Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, an 
able and unscrupulous politician, who had deserted 
the popular party. Laud, created Archbishop of 
Canterbury, an extreme High Churchman, directed 
ecclesiastical affairs. Their line of action, known 
by the name of Thorough, tended to the same end. 
The government of England was to become a 
despotism in church and state. 

5. To establish this system it was necessa»ry to do 
without a parliament, and none was called for eleven 
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years, from 1629 to 1640. The great difficulty was 
to raise a sufficient amount of money. To reduce 
expenses, peace was made with France and Spain; 
fines were imposed by the Star Chamber for trivial 
offences ; and ship-money, a tax which had only been 
levied in sudden emergencies from the maritime 
coimties, was now imposed as a general tax upon the 
whole kingdom. John Hampden, a county gentle- 
man of Buckinghamshire, first made himself famous 
by refusing to pay this. After a long trial, a 
decision was given in favour of the crown by judges 
completely under the royal influence. 

6. In Scotland, Charles and Laud proceeded with 
a high hand to force Episcopacy on the nation, and 
this finally led to the ruin of all their plans, for 
the Scots took up arms for their Presbyterian faith. 
The king called a parliament, known as the Short 
Parliament, that at once began to discuss grievances, 
and was immediately dissolved. The advance of 
the Scots into England soon afterwards forced 
Charles, who was without reserves to oppose them, 
to call another parliament, which was -«-|. * -. 
not finally dissolved till twenty years * * 
later, and which was the Long Parliament so 
famous in English history. 

7. The mere fact of their meeting was a confession 
of the failure of Charles's policy, and no real opposi- 
tion was offered to the reforms they speedily intro- 
duced. The Star Chamber, the Court of High 
Commission, and other arbitrary tribunals, were 
abolished, and many of their victims were released ; 
3hip-money ws^/a declared illegal, «ueA ^ ws^ ^^ajS^sar 
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ment was to be called every three years. But all 
other measures seemed small when compared with 
the punishment of Strafford, ' that grand apostate ! ' 
whose impeachment was decreed by the Commons. 

8. His trial took place in Westminster Hall, where 
all England was represented. The Lords sat as 
judges. On the right were the Commons as accusers, 
and near them delegates from Scotland and Ireland. 
The king was there in a private box, more agitated 
and less observed than the accused. In a gallery were 
ladies of high rank, eager m favour of the prisoner, 
whilst every available piece of ground was crowded 
with a large multitude who thronged in when the 
doors were opened, and remained all day. For more 
than a fortnight Strafford defended himself with 
such wonderful ability, that his acquittal of the 
capital charge of treason became probable. But 
the Commons were determined he should not escape 
them, so they framed a bill of attainder, and to this 
the king was forced to give his consent. 

9. At noon on the 12th of May 1641, a vast and 
silent crowd assembled at the place of execution at 
the Tower, to witness the death of Strafford. When 
the axe fell, the populace no longer restrained their 
joy. * His head is off! his head is off I' was the good 
news that was soon spread far and wide. Bonfires 
were lighted, towns were illuminated, and bells were 
rung as at some great festival. 

10. At the same time that Charles consented to the 
death of Strafford, he agreed to a bill which provided 
that the parliament should not be dissolved against 

its will But his submission -waa only apparent, as 
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was seen by an attempt he made to arrest the leaders 
of the Commons in the House itself. He f ailedi and 
both parties began to prepare for war. Finally, the 
Commons demanded the control of the militia, and 
the king, who had left London, refused, with the 
remark that, if he yielded, he would become but the 
shadow of a king. 

The Scots in Bai^md.— By the Treaty of Bipon (Oct. 1640), it was 
agreed that the Scottish army should in the meantime remain in 
England, and receive a monthly payment of £40,000. 




CHAPTER XXXIX 
Charles I* — continued. 

THE CIVIL WAR. 

N the evening of a wild autumn day, a guard 
of soldiers earned the royal banner down 
from the castle of Nottingham to a large 
open fielA Here, in presence of the king and a 
band of his a^erents, it was formaUy set up, and 
the Ciyil War, that was to wet English fields with 
English blood, was thus begun. 

2. The opposing parties were widely scattered 
through the country, for in every district there 
were Cavaliers and Bov/ndheada; but in the large 
busy towns, and especially in London, the parliament 
was strong, whilst the north, "Wales, and Cornwall 
were devoted to the king. The gentry and their 
followers were on his side ; whilst those engaged in 
trade and manufacture were for his opponents. On 
the popular side, first Essex, oad. 'i&JNajfiw^^et., ^v^^eso. 
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Fairfax and Cromwell, were the chief leaders. Among 




Map to illnBtrate the Civil War. 

the royalisis Prince Rupert, the king's nephew, in 
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England; Montrose, who made a gallant though in 
the end unsuccessful fight in Scotland ; and Ormond 
in Ireland, are most prominent. In the struggle 
itself, the death of Falkland on the one side, and 
Hampden on the other, were most regretted. 

3. After the indecisive battle of Edgehill, in 

Warwick, which was the first great .^^^ , ^ 

1642 A Tl 
engagement, the king took up his head- 
quarters at Oxford. The early part of the war went 
well for him; but the parliament strengthened 
themselves by obtaining the help of a Scottish 
army, on the condition that they should establish 
Presbyterianism in England. The Scots crossed 
the Borders, and the allies met the royalists on 
Marston Moor, near York. By the good general- 
ship of OUver Cromwell, now rising mto importance, 
they obtained a great victory. 

4. Cromwell was an Independent m rehgious 
matters, and he and his party, who were the most 
extreme men on that side, were disgusted at the 
half-hearted manner in which the war was carried 
on. They passed the Self-denying Ordinance, which 
prevented members of parliament from holding 
military commands. They removed the old officers, 
whose places were taken by more zealous men; 
whilst the whole army was remodelled and organised 
in a more effective way. 

5. The effect of this was soon apparent in the 
great victory which was gained by Fair- 

fax and Cromwell at Naseby, in North- 
ampton, and which may be said to have finished 
the war. The king soon gav^ Yjmva^ xx:^ *vfi "^jf^ 

J 
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Scottish army, by whom he was surrendered to the 
parliament. The parliament was chiefly Presby- 
terian, and the army Independent, and disputes 
arose between theiQ. The army seized the king, 
took possession of London; and at last, by what 
was called Pride's Purge, from the name of the 
officer who carried out the measure, expelled more 
than a hundred members from the parliament. The 
remainder, about fifty in number, were known as the 
Rump, and were composed of adherents of the army. 

6. Since the failure of his forces, the king had been 
engaged in continual negotiations with the army, 
the parliament, and the Scots. His mtrigues and an 
unsuccessful rising in his favour in England and 
Scotland, made the leaders of the army, among whom 
Cromwell was now decidedly the greatest, determine 
on his death. It was declared high treason for the 
king of England to levy war against parliament, and 
a High Court of Justice was appointed to try him. 

7. Charles behaved before the court with great 
calmness and dignity. He refused to acknowledge 
its authority, and was soon condemned to sufier death 
as a ' tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy of his 
country.' On the 30th of January he was beheaded 

before the Banqueting House at White- 
' halL His noble bearing excited even 
the admiration of his enemies. In the words of a 
Puritan poet : 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 

JSe spoke a few dignified words in defence of bis 
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conduct, and then, kneeling down, laid his head on 
the block. As it was struck off by one blow from 
the executioner, a deep groan burst from the vast 
multitude, who had watched the proceedings with 
horror-stricken silence. The death of Charles was 
against the wishes of the majority of the people ; but 
it was decreed by the army, and its stem and deter- 
mined leaders, with whom the real power lay, and 
on whom the task now fell of providing for the 
government of England. 

Cavaliers and Komidlieads. — The king's party called themselves 
Cavaliers, or gallant knights ; whilst they named their opponents 
Roundheads, from their hahit of wearing their hair short. 

Independents are those who hold that each congregation should 
manage its own afiiEdrs, and that there should he no hishops or 
other dignified clergy. 




CHAPTER XL. 
The Commonwealtli, 1649—1060 A.D. 

THE RULE OF CROMWELL. 

T was now determined that England should 



be a Commonwealth, without king or House 
of Lords, and that it should be ruled by a 
House of Commons, of which forty-one members 
were to form a council of state, and carry on the 
government. The new state of things was accepted 
in England, but both in Scotland and Ireland all 
parties united to recognise the son of the late 
monarch as king, under the title of Charles II. 

2. The task of reducing these countries to obedience 
was intrusted to Cromwell, He ^xc^^<^^ Vi"Vt^«siS^:. 
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and in a few months put an end to all opposi- 
tion. Then he returned to England, and marching 
northward, defeated the Scots under Leslie at 
Dunbar. This did not end the war, however, for 
Charles was now in Scotland. He was crowned at 
Scone, and when Cromwell moved still farther 
north, the young king, at the head of the Scottish 
forces, marched south into England. Cromwell 
turned in pursuit, and overtook him at Worcester. 

Here, a year after Dimbar, he gained 
* another victory, which he was accustomed 
to term his 'crowning mercy.* After forty-four 
days' wanderings, and many romantic adventures, 
Charles escaped to France, and there was no longer 
any serious opposition to Cromwell. 

3. All the powers of government speedily passed 
into his hands, for the new arrangement of govern- 
ment did not work welL The quarrel between the 
army and parliament again broke out, and finally 
Cromwell expelled the members, and dissolved the 
parliament. A document called the iTtstruToent of 
Oovemment was then put forth, and by this he 
was appointed ruler, with the title of Protector, and 
a council of state of fifteen members were to assist 
him. Although Cromwell refused the title of king 
which was afterwards offered to him, his power was 
in reality more than regal. He summoned several 
parliaments, but as they did not work as he 
wished them, he soon dissolved them, and levied 
taxes in his own name. 

4. His rule was vigorous and successful. He united 
Scotland and Ireland to England, and the first of 
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these countries was specially prosperous during the 
Protectorate. He improved the administration of 
law. He put down all attempts at insurrection, 
but he was extremely tolerant in religious mattera 
Abroad, he brought to a close the naval war with 
the Dutch, which, chiefly owing to the genius of 
Blake, had been successfully waged by the English. 
He was recognised throughout Europe as the head 
of the Protestant interest ; and believing Spain to be 
the natural enemy of Protestant countries, he joined 
France in attacks on that country. The Spanish 
fleet was destroyed, Jamaica was captured, and 
Dunkirk, in terms of an agreement with France, 
also fell into English hands. 

5. Notwithstanding all these successes, his last 
years were miserable. He knew that there were 
many plots against his life; his health was fail- 
ing fast, and the death of his eldest daughter, 
whom he dearly loved, was a blow from which he 
never recovered. In 1658, on the 3d of September, 

, the anniversary of the great victories of Dunbar 
and Worcester, and whilst one of the greatest 
storms ever known in England was raging, the 
Protector passed away, uttering shortly before 
the end, 'divers holy expressions implying much 
inward consolation and peace.' 

6. Cromwell had power to name his successor, and 
though it was not quite certain that he had done so, 
no opposition was made to the accession of his son 
Richard. But Richard, a man of weak character, 
was quite unable to cope with the many difficulties 
of his position. He soon retired, ^xA ^Jcia ^scssc^ ^^^ 
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now the real ruler ; whilst the nation, which was on 
the whole eager for a return of the old line of kings, 
began to clamour for a free parliament. 

7. Monk, who commanded the forces in Scotland, 
and was soon in communication with the young 
Charles, then marched south. He forced the RuTnp, 
which had once more met, to dissolve itself, and a 
new parliament or convention was elected. The 
Declaration of Breda issued by Charles, promising 
peace, toleration, and satisfaction to the army, was 
joyfully accepted, and the young king returned to 
England, where he received the most enthusiastic 
reception. 

Scone, in Perthshire, was the andent capital of Sootland, and the 

coronation place of the kings. 
Conventloii. — ^A parliament not summoned by regal authority is so 

termed in English history. 



CHAPTER XLL 
Charles 11., 1660—1685 A.D. 

THE RESTORATION. 

HE return of the king was followed by- 
measures to restore England to its old state. 
The union with Scotland and Ireland was 
annulled, the crown and the church got back their 
lands, the army was disbanded, and vengeance was 
taken on some of the chief supporters of the Com- 
monwealth. Then the Convention Parliament was 
dissolved, and a new one summoned. 
£. Tiis was much more strongly royalist in feeling 
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than the last It paaaed ihe C^rpofotiom Aei^ zeqnir- 
ing all oflioe-beareis in enrporaticns to take the 
sacrament aoccmding to the f onn of the Chnrdi of 
England; and a strict Act cf Uniformityy whidi 
resulted in the expulsion from the established 
church of two thousand ministeza These formed 
themselves into ocmgregatioiiSy and heeame the dis- 
senters, but they were stiU persecuted by parlia- 
ment, which enacted the ConveiUide Ad and the 
Five-mile Act against them. 

3. A dispute about trading mattes led to a war 
with the Dutch. In this we had some success at first; 
but Charles squandered the money voted for ships, 
and the coasts of England were left unprotected. 
The enemy's vessels sailed up the Thames, did great 
damage, and for some weeks threatened 
London. Immediately after, a treaty at 
Breda between England, France, and Holland, put an 
end to the conflict. 

4 The discontent of the nation at the shameful 
manner in which the war had been conducted was 
very great, and it was increased by two remarkable 
domestic calamities which occurred during its pro* 
gress. These were the Plague (1665), and the Oreat 
Fire of London (1666). The first of these raged with 
great violence during a very hot summer, and one 
hundred thousand individuals are supposed to have 
perished All who were able left the doomed city : 
the physicians deserted their patients, the clergy 
their churches; grass grew in the streets; and almost 
the only sound heard was the tinkling of the bell of 
the dead-cart. Rows of housea stood d«afe\Xftft^''^f^sSss6^ 
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on the doors of many others was seen the fatal red 
cross that signified the presence of the plague. In 
the month of September next year, a great fire 
destroyed all London between the Tower and the 
Temple. The old cathedral of St Paul's and eighty- 
nine churches were consumed^ and about seven 
million pounds of damage done. A fierce storm 
which raged at the time> the combustible nature of 
the houses, and the want of water, account for the 
greatness of the disaster. 

5. The discontent excited by all these disastei*s and 
calamities resulted in the downfall of Clarendon, the 
minister of Charles. Soon afterwards the Triple 
AUia/nce was formed against France, whose encroach- 
ments now became dangerous. But the king con- 
tinued to pursue his false and unpatriotic courses; 
and in 1670 he made a secret treaty with Louis XIV., 

called the Treaty of Dover, by which he 
' boimd himself to assist the French king's 
foreign poUcy, in return for support in money and 
arms to be used to make his rule absolute. He also 
agreed to declare himself a Boman Catholic. The 
people suspected the existence of this disgraceful 
compact, and their indignation found expression in 
the Test Act, which enacted that civil and military 
officers should take the sacrament according to the 
forms of the Church of England. 

6. A few years after, the report of a Popish Plot, 
fomented by Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury, drove the 
nation into strange excesses. The objects of the 
plot were affirmed to be the death of the king, the 

massacre of the Protestants, and the establishment 
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by force of the Boman Catholic faith. Titus Oates, a 
disgraced dei^yman, was the chief informer against 
the Catholics, and very many innocent people were 
put to death before the panic abated. 

7. During the excitement the Cavalier Parliament, 
which had sat for eighteen years, and had changed 
from the most extreme loyalty to the most extreme 
discontent, was dissolved. Li the new parliament, 
the country party, or Whigs as they soon came to be 
called, were very strong, and they were only pre- 
vented by dissolution from carrying a bill to exclude 
the Duke of York from the throne. The .^_ . 
famous Habeas Corpus Act, which gave 

more effectual security for the personal liberty of the 
subject, was due to them. 

8. The nation finally became disgusted with its 
new rulers and the conduct of the Whig party, 
and veered round again to the king's side. The 
more desperate Whigs formed a plot called the 
Rye House Plot against Charles's life; the crown 
lawyers succeeded in unjustly involving some of 
the most eminent of the popular leaders, and Lord 
William Russell and Algernon Sidney were put to 
deatL Shaftesbury saved himself by flight, and 
died abroad. Charles now ruled as an absolute 
monarch till 1685, when he died declaring himself 
in his last moments a Boman Catholic. 

9. Two great names in English literature belong to 
the time of Charles I. John Milton 

had been Latin secretary to Crom- ^-1674 A.D. 

well, and wrote powerfully in defence of the Com- 
monwealth, ' my noble tafik, oi ^\v\s3dl ^ ^^qcks^ 
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rings from side to side/ he himself called it. After 
the Restoration, when blind and disgraced, he wrote 
the great epic poem called Paradise Lost Another 
Puritan writer was John Bunyan, who wrote in 
Bedford jail, where he was coi^fined for his belief, 
the wonderful allegory called the PUgrim'a Pro- 
gress, 

The f^mventlele Act (1664) forbade any meetings attended by more 

than five persons, for religious purposes, other than those connected 

with the Church of England. 
The FlTe-mlle Act (1665) forbade dissenting clergymen to teach in 

schools, or to come within five miles of any corporate town or 

parliamentary borough. 
The Triple Alllanoe was between England, Holland, and Sweden 

against France. 




CHAPTER XLIL 
James II., 1685—1688 A.D. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

LTHOUGH the late king had aimed at 
despotic power, his easy disposition, and his 
determination, as he himself said, ' not to go 
on his travels again,' prevented him from pursuing 
his objects in a manner to cause revolt. James was 
more bigoted and determined than his brother, and 
resolved, at whatever risk, to make himself absolute, 
and the country Catholic. 

2. At first he was popular, and the failure of an 
attempt to upset his government in favour of the 
Duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son of Charles 
II., strengthened his rule. This insurrection broke 
out both in England and Scotland. The Earl of 
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Argyll came from Holland to his own territory, on 
the west of Scotland, where his influence easily 
collected an army, with which he advanced towards 
the Lowlands; but the leaders were not agreed as 
to the proper means to take, and Argyll was finally 
obliged to disband his forces without a battle. The 
earl himself was taken and executed. 

3. The same fate befell Monmouth, who left 
Holland shortly after Argyll, and landed in the west 
of England. He had only a few men with him ; but 
as he was believed by many to be the lawful son of 
Charles, and as his person and cause were popular, 
he was able to gather a large force in a short time. 
He was opposed by Churchill, afterward Duke of 
Marlborough, who, though only second in power, 

really commanded at the battle of ^ . _ 

1685 A.D 

Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater, where the 

rebels were completely overthrown and the rising 
crushed. 

4. Very great cruelties now followed. Many were 
executed by the royalist. Colonel Kirke, without the 
form of trial, and shortly afterwards the notorious 
Judge Jefferies was sent to hold what was known 
as the Bloody Assize, from the great number of 
judicial murders perpetrated. James thought that 
he could now safely favour the Catholics. He 
could not get the Test Act repealed; but he 
obtained a legal decision that by his dispensiTig 
power he could act without regard to particular 
statutes, in particular cases. He then proceeded to 
fill up all the offices he could with members of his 
own faith, and shortly afterwsx^ oti \^ '^^^^srsi. 
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authority issued a Declaration of Ind/uZgeTtce, which 
suspended all the laws against the dissenters. 

5. Even those who thought this a good measure, 
did not agree with the illegal manner in which it 
was put forth, and when it was reissued, and 
ordered to be read in church, Bancroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and six other bishops petitioned 
against it. For this they were tried on a charge of 
seditious libel, and though the court had confidently 
counted on a verdict of guilty, they were acquitted 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of the whole nation. 
The very soldiers whom James had assembled to 
overawe the people, cheered at the news in the 
king's hearing. 

6. The acquittal was on the 30th June 1687, and 
on that day a formal request was sent to William, 
Prince of Orange, and husband of the king's eldest 
daughter Mary, to come and free the nation from the 
tyranny of James. William had for some time care- 
fully watched the state of affairs in England ; and he 
now consented to interfere. What brought things 
to a crisis was the fact that a son had been bom 
to James by his second wife, Mary of Modena, a 
Catholic princess. This, it was feared, would insure 
a succession of Catholic princes on the throne of 
England. 

7. In October next year, William issued a declara- 
tion stating that he came as husband of the Princess 
Mary, to secure for England a free parliament, by 
whose decision he would abide ; and next month he 
set sail and landed at Torbay. James, thoroughly 

itigbtened, had receded from his position, and, though 
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he still held to his dispensing power, had withdrawn 
all his most obnoxious acts ; but it was too late. 

8. After a little hesitation, all classes began to 
flock to William's side, and the desertion of his 
general Churchill, and his daughter Anne, convinced 
James that England was lost to him. He fled to 
France in a panic, and a convention parliament 
declared that he had forfeited the crown, and that 
the throne was vacant. This parliament anew 
asserted, by the Declaration of Rights, the con- 
stitutional privileges of Englishmen, and determined 
that William and Mary should rule as joint king 
and queen. 

Declaration of KIghU. — This afiirmed that the king could not of him- 
self levy taxes, exert dispensing power, or raise troops. It also 
asserted the right of the suhject to petition parliament, and to 
elect its members. 

WiUlam and Mary were proclaimed king and queen upon their accept- 
ance of the honour. 




CHAPTER XLIII. 
WiUiam and Maryf 1689—170^ A.D. 

HE great change which the Revolution 
accomplished was that it made the parlia- 
ment the chief power in the nation, but as 
there was no alteration in the form of government, 
this was not at first perceived. A Toleration Act 
was passed, giving freedom of worship to all Pro- 
testant dissenters, to whom the government was so 
much indebted; and a large number of clergymen 
of the Established Church, including five of the 
bishops, were expelled from \S\«vt Y^^^jsrockKc^ Vst 
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refusing to take the oath of allegiance to William. 
On the whole, the revolution was' so much the 
work of the united English people, that, great 
though the change really was, there was scarcely 
any disturbance. 

2. In Scotland and Ireland the case was different. 
In the first of these countries the people had been 
cruelly oppressed, and Episcopacy, which they hated, 
forced upon them. A convention was soon assembled. 
Episcopacy was abolished, and William and Mary 
declared king and queen. But Viscount Dundee, 
better known as Graham of Claverhouse, an able 
soldier but cruel man, raised the Highland clans for 
the Stuart cause. 

3. General Mackay was sent to quell the revolt, 
and a battle was fought at Killiecrankie, a wild pass 
in Perthshire. The Highlanders after firing a volley, 
rushed with fierceness on their foes, and swept them 
in headlong flight down the pass. In two minutes 
the decisive part of the action was over, and Mackay 
was left almost alone, a general without an army. 
But Dundee was killed in the moment of victory; 
his army, no longer held together by his com- 
manding genius, dispersed; and all Scotland soon 
submitted to the new government. 

4. In Ireland, the adherents of James, com- 
manded by the Lord-lieutenant, Tyrconnel, had 
complete power for some time, and James himself 
came from France and held his court in Dublin. 
The Protestants were driven into a few towns; 
and in Enniskillen and Londonderry they made 
B brave and successful defence against the native 
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Irish. After some time William himself came to 

Ireland and gained the decisive victory 

of the Boyne James fled from the field 

of battle to France but the war contmued for 




)[ JtunsB from the Battle ot the Bofiie- 
another year, when it was closed by the English 
victory of Aughrim, and capture of limerick. All 
power then passed into the hands of the Protes- 
tants, and very harsh laws were «xvu;:X«A. ^qj^xisii. 
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the Roman Catholics, who formed the great majority 
of the population. 

6. The great object of William's life was to check 
the power of France, which under Louis XTV. had 
gained what he believed to be a dangerous ascend- 
ancy in Europe, and he valued his accession to the 
English throne chiefly as a new means to this end. 
Louis had received James as a king, and this led at 
once to war between France and England, who had 
for her allies the chief continental powers. As 
the subjection of Lreland left William free to act 
with greater energy, he went to the Continent and 
led his forces in person. The war went on for some 
years with varying success ; on sea the English were 
victorious, completely defeating the French fleet in 
the great battle of La Hogue. 

6. On land the French gained several battles; 
but their resources became exhausted, and they 

agreed to the peace of Ryswick, by 
" which they delivered up their most 
important conquests, and acknowledged William 
as king of England. The want of money to meet 
military expenses caused our government to borrow 
a large sum, and this was the beginning of the 
national debt. Two years later, a further sum 
was obtained from a number of merchants, who 
in return were formed into the Bank of England, 
after a plan previously proposed by a Scotchman 
called William Paterson. 

7. The peace lasted only a few years, when the 
claim put forward by Louis on behalf of his grand- 

8on to the succession of the Spanish throne, and his 
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recognition of James, the Jacobite Prince of Wales, 
as the rightful British monarch on the death of his 
father, led to a new alliance of England and many 
European states against France. As Mary had died 
without issue in 1694, it was also thought advisable 
to make provision for the succession. This was 
done by the Act of Settlement, which appointed Anne, 
the late queens sister, as successor to the throne; 
and after her were to come Sophia of Hanover, the 
descendant of Elizabeth, daughter of James L, and 
her Protestant heirs. 

8. William was eagerly preparing for war, but he 
was in very bad health, and an accident which 
happened to him while riding, did such damage to his 
enfeebled system, that he died on the 8th of March 
following. He was of a cold and reserved nature, 
and was not popular with his subjects. But he was 
a wise ruler, and tolerant and enlightened beyond 
the times in which he lived. His affection for his 
wife and a few faithful friends was of a peculiarly 
deep, though silent nature. 

Oatli of Alleglanee. — ^The non-jurors^ as the expelled clergy were called, 
would have for the most part heen contented quietly to accept 
William's role; but an oath taken to him would, they believed, 
conflict with the oath they had taken to James. Sancroft, Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, was the most prominent among them. 

National Debt. — ^This was a system of borrowing, really begun in 
William's reign, though a sum which Charles IL had illegally seized 
from the London Goldsmiths formed part of it. At the end of this 
reign it was over sixteen millions. 

Late <|neen. — Mary died in 1694, and thus the united rule of William 
and Mary (1689-1694) came to an end. William then ruled alone 
(1694-1702). 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
» lt1»~tnU A.D. 

SIAR was formally 
eclared with 
) France soon after 
the hegiiming of the 
reign of Anne, who 
I succeeded on 
the death of 
her brother- 
in-law, and 
Marlborough 
s placed 
I at the head 
of the allied 
forces. In 

this position he was much hindered by the feeble 
support given him by the Dutch ; yet he gained 
many great victories. The French and their allies 
were threatening Vienna, when, making 
a wonderful march across Europe, he 
encountered and defeated them at the famoua battle 
of Blenheim on the Danube. 

2, The same year, under Sir George Rooke, we 
acquired Gibraltar, though, notwithstanding the 
daring bravery of our general, Lord Peterborough, 
the war did not, on the whole, go well for us in 
Spain. In following years Marlborough won the 
victories of Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet 
in Flanders, and France became ao exhausted that 
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Louis was eager for peace; but he would not 
agree to compel his grandson to give up Spain^ 
and so the war still continued. . 




3. At home, the greatest event of the first part of 
the reign was the union with Scotland. The Scotch 
had made a great attempt, under William, to plant 
a trading colony on the Isthmus of Darien, but 
this had failed, and they ascribed the failure 
very much to English jealousy. Thus they were 
enraged at the sister kingdom, and at the same 
time they were eager for better opportimities of 
carrying on trade. All parties in England saw 
that, imless there was a union, Scotland wqu1<L 
become a dangerous centre ol Jejc^c^svVft ^^He*-* 
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commissioners were accordingly appointed to settle 
its conditions. 

4. After a good deal of negotiation, they accom- 

plished the task in a manner that was 
1707 AJ). j^^ ^ ^^Y^ countries. The Scottish 

church and law were to remain the same, there was 
to be absolute freedom of trade, and the Scotch were 
to send to the united parliament of Great Britain 
forty-five commoners and sixteen peers. There was 
some opposition in the northern kingdom, for to 
many it seemed that the old and famous monarchy 
of Scotland was now to be lost in its more power- 
ful neighbour. 'It is,* said a Scottish nobleman, 
'the end of an old song.* The great benefits that 
resulted to both countries, however, gradually 
reconciled all parties to the union, and English 
and Scotch patriotism were merged in a wider 
and nobler zeal for the common interests of the 
British Empire. 

5. During the first part of this reign Marlborough 
was no less powerful at home than in the field, for 
his wife had complete ascendency over the queen, 
who was a dull-witted though well-meaning woman, 
with a fondness for favourites. The duchess was, 
however, very over-bearing, and the queen at length 
grew tired of her, and transferred her favour to Mrs 
Masham, who was in the interests of Harley, after- 
wards Earl of Oxford. Harley was a Tory, and the 
queen was strongly inclined to that party, whilst 
Marlborough, though not bound to either side, was 
forced to defend the Whigs, who supported the 

war. 
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6. The Tories, on the other hand, were against it, 
and the great body of the people became of their 
opinion, for the struggle was so costly that they 
feared, as Swift said, that the high allies would be 
the ruin of ua The Whigs got considerable un- 
popularity by the injudicious impeachment of Dr 
Sacheverell for sermons in favour of the doctrine 
of non-resistance; and when this clergjnoian was 
condemned to a slight punishment, there was a 
great demonstration in his favour. 

7. The queen now took courage to dismiss her 
Whig ministry and form a Tory administration, of 
which Harley and St John (afterward Viscount 
Bolingbroke) were the chief members; and this 
was soon followed by an attack on Marlborough, 
whose greed was imiversally known, for 

his conduct in money matters. He was 

dismissed from all his offices, and soon after the 

Peace of Utrecht brought the war to a close. 

8. Philip, Louis's grandson, was allowed to remain 
on the throne of Spain. England kept Gibraltar 
and some other of her conquests, and France recog- 
nised the Protestant succession. Anne died some- 
what suddenly the next year, and as the Jacobites, 
who were plotting for the return of the Stuarts, 
were not so well prepared as the Whigs, and aa 
these last had the law on their side, George, the 
Elector of Hanover, was proclaimed king without 
opposition. 

ll^elrtaM •€ M^M-rMlftaBM was a tenet of the more extreme JaooUtei, 
that it was wrong under any ejrcnmitanoei to oppoee the ruler hj 
foroe. 
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LESSON XLV. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 

N former times, changes in the condition of 
the people and the wealth of the kingdom 
were brought slowly about. Even the popu- 
lation was almost stationary; there were not very 
many more people in England under James II. and 
Anne than there had been under Elizabeth. There 
was, however, a considerable increase in comfort 
and luxury, but there were not the high and noble 
feelings'of the Elizabethan age. 

2. A large number of buildings in London were 
constructed during this period, when after the great 
fire the city was rebuilt. Of this, many churches 
still remain, and we have in St Paul's Cathedral the 
finest example of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the Stuart era. Of that architecture we may say 
generally that it was lighter and more florid, but 
less stately and massive, than that of the Elizabethan 
time. 

3. In dress, we should now be most struck with 
the powdered wigs, the knee-breeches, the long 
neckcloths, and bent hats trimmed with feathers, 
of the men, and the extravagant hooped petticoats 
of the ladies of Queen Anne's reign. The hours 
for meals were gradually getting later, and the 
early afternoon was a fashionable dinner-time, but 
people of very good position still dined at twelve 
or one. French modes of cooking were becoming 
jx>pular, but only among the wealthier class, for 
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luxuries of all kinds were expensive. We do 
not at present consider a cauliflower a great 
luxury, but then one cost eighteenpence, and even 
potatoes were not much used Poultry and meat 
were cheap and plentiful, but not of such good 
quality as now, and poor people were forced to 
use a great deal of rye bread, for wheat was often 
very dear. 

4. Ale was drunk in great quantities. After the 
Restoration, it is supposed that one quart per day 
for each person in the country was consumed. Much 
of it was very weak, and for long spirits were not 
drunk by the poorer class, and there was not yet 
anything else to take with the morning and evening, 
as well as the mid-day meal. During the reign of 
Anne, the use of tea became very common ; that of 
coffee was already so. The coffee-houses, indeed, 
were a marked feature of the period. On entering, 
the visitor paid a penny, and for this he had a 
cup of coffee and a right to look at the small 
news-sheets then published. Each political and 
literary party resorted to its own particular coffee- 
house, as they do now to clubs; and the names of 
some of them, as the Orecian and the Cocoa-tree, 
are familiar to us from their mention by the writers 
of the time. 

5. One thing that gave these places special import- 
ance was, that the gatherings there were almost the 
sole means for hearing the news of the day. The 
newspapers consisted of but one sheet, and were 
never published more than twice a week, and their 
news was not usually interesting or im^orteELt. T\iXia» 
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the talk of the town had a special value of its owe 
In the country, where there was osually but one poet 
from London in a week, a circle of comity families 
employed a London correspondent, who sent them a 
TiewB-letter at r^ular intervals, in which he informed 
them of what was going on in the court and the 
metropolis. 

6. The country gentleman was in manners and 
education much below an ordinary farmer of to-day. 
He was obstinate and bigoted, and stayed nearly the 
whole of his life in the country. Travelling was 
indeed difficult and 
expensive, and the 
roads were so bad 
that a coach, not- 
witiistanding its 
six or eight horses, 
often stnck fast 
in the mud. Goods 
were carried on 
pack-horses, and 
active men tra- 
velled on horse- 
back from one 
place to another. Stage-coaches went, under favour- 
able circumstances, fifty miles a day in summer, 
and thirty in winter. In the towns, sedan-chairs, 
carried by two men, were used for going from place 
to place. Wealthy people did not scatter themselves 
over the country ttie same as they do now, but 
more commonly retired to places like Bath or Tun- 
bndge Wells, to drink the waters, and enjoy the 
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amasemeDta of the place, of which gambling was 
the chief. 

7. The population of England onder Anne was 
about six millions, of whom London had about 
700,000. Bristol, the second seaport, and Norwich, 
the second manufacturing town in the kingdom, 
had only about 30,000 each. The wealth and 
industry of the kingdom were in the south. In 
the north, the country was wild and uncultivated, 
freebooters were still hunted down with blood- 
hounds, and the great centres of manufacturing 
industry were but petty villages, though even 
then they were known for their manufactures. 
The population of London was only kept up by 
immigration, for the sani- 
tary arrangements were 
so bad, that tUl the 
present century, the death 
continually exceeded the 
birth rata 

8. There was now an 
attempt made to light the 
town at the public ex- 
pense, from dark till mid- 
night in winter, by mei 
of oil lamps. But it was 
very unsafe to go out 
after nightfaU, for not wtomnen. 

only did robbers abound, but bands of young gallants 
used to go about in sport, beat the old watchmen 
who were supposed to keep order in the streets, 
and craelly ill-use the belated ^aaea'a^et.. Q^f^^ 
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singular duty of these watchmen was to call out 
the time and the state of the weather at regular 
intervals during the night. 

9. Education was not well attended to. The 
country clergy were not much better educated than 
the squires, and their stipends were so small, that 
they had to work at the glebe like the farmers. A 
lady who could read or write well was considered 
accomplished, and the peasantry were perfectly 
ignorant. 



HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

FBOM 1714 A.I>. 




CHAPTER XLVI 
CSeorge I., 1714—17^7 A.D. 

THE 15 — ^THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME. 

HE new king was an elderly man over fifty, 
and though honest, was dull and narrow- 
minded. He was too old to change, and as 
he could not speak English, he never came to care 
much for his new and splendid kingdom, which he 
chiefly valued because it enabled him to do some- 
thing for Hanover. He was thus obliged to rule 
entirely through his ministers, of whom the chief 
throughout the reign was Sir Robert Walpole. 

2. The year after the king's accession, a serious 
attempt to restore the Stuarts was made, and this 
came to be known as 'the '15' from the year when 
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it took place. The Jacobite Earl of Mar, tinder 
pretence of a hunting party, collected a considerable 
band of adherents, and soon had possession of 
Scotland north of the Grampians. He sent a part 
of his army south under Brigadier Macintosh, and 
these at Kelso were joined by a party of English- 
men commanded by Lord Derwentwater and Mr 
Forster. They advanced into England as far as 
Preston, but the English Jacobites gave them no 
real help, and the government forces, under Car- 
penter and Wills, closed round them and forced 
them to surrender. 

3. At the very time that this was happening, Mar, 
moving southward, met the army of the Duke of 
Argyll, who commanded for the government in 
Scotland, at Sheriffinuir near Dunblane, in Perth- 
shire. The right wing of each army drove the left 
opposed to it far from the battle-field, but when the 
victorious sections passed on their return near one 
another, Mar did not venture to resume the fight. 
'Oh for an hour of Dundee!' a Highland officer is 
said to have exclaimed as he saw a chance that 
was never to occur again thus thrown away ; and, 
indeed, as Mar retraced his steps, all the advantage 
of the battle remained with Argyll, though both 
sides claimed the victory. 

4. James himself came to Scotland before the end 
of the year, but he found that he could accomplish 
nothing, and he and Mar crossed over to France 
The rebellion thus came to an end, and soma 
executions followed, but nothing effectual was dom 
to prevent future risinga 
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6. Two important acts of parliament which grew 
out of these troubles ought to be noticed here, as 
they are still part of our law. The Riot Act pro- 
vides for the dispersion, by force, of any assemblage 
of twelve or more persons who do not separate when 
commanded to do so in a legal manner; and the 
Septennial Act declares that no parliament shall be 
of longer duration than seven years. 

6. The chief event during the latter part of the 
reign was the progress and collapse of the South 

Sea Scheme. A company was formed 
to trade with the Spanish colonies in 
South America, and the government agreed to give 
it certain privileges on condition that it should take 
over part of the national debt. The prospects of the 
company were greatly overvalued, and people paid 
a very great deal to have shares in it. Other .com- 
panies also were started, and though some of them 
were very absurd, shares in them were eagerly 
bought, for the whole nation seemed for a time to 
lose its senses. At last men saw their folly, the 
shares of the various companies became worthless, 
and very many people were ruined. 

7. Walpole, by his prudent measures, extricated 
the nation with as little loss as possible from its 
financial dangers, and thus made firm his own power. 
He was a rough, practical man without high 
principles, but he had great skill in managing men 
and in arranging financial questions. In foreign 
affairs he tried to keep England at peace and free 
from entanglements, and in home affairs his policy 
was directed to maintaining his own power. In 
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this he was successful during the remainder of the 
reign, which was terminated in Jime 1727, by the 
death of the king on his way to Hanover. 




CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE '45. 

HE new king was not unlike his father in 
his disposition, and he pursued the same 
policy. He preferred the interests of 
Hanover to those of England, and left the manage- 
ment of affairs in this country very much in the 
haQds of his ministers. He occupied a sort of 
middle position between his predecessor and suc- 
cessor, for he imderstood English well, and so was 
more like a native sovereign than George L; but 
he was not a thorough Englishman like his grand- 
son, George IH. His wife. Queen Caroline, was a 
very able woman, who had much to do with the 
direction of affairs. It was largely due to her influ- 
ence that Walpole's power continued undiminished 
during the first part of the reign. 

2. A powerful opposition gradually built itself up 
against Walpole. It consisted of the Tory party, of 
men of his own side whom his jealousy had driven 
from power, and of a party called the Patriots, of 
whom the chief was William Pitt, and who professed 
to be opposed to the system of bribery by which 
Walpole managed the House of Commons. 

3. The minister was forced \»o V\^i)w^wN \ci& ^•;RKvftft. 
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BiU, which included a wise plan for the improve- 
ment of the revenue; and his power received a 
great shock by the death of the queen in 1739. 
He was at length obliged to declare war with 
Spain, against whom the nation was enraged, on 
account of its conduct m our trade with its 
South American colonies. Three years after, he 
was forced to resign the power he loved so well. 
He was created Earl of Orford, but his influence 
was gone for ever, 

4. The war with Spam was not a very successful 
one ; though it was distinguished by one remarkable 
event. This was the voyage round the world of 
Commander Anson, who lost all his ships save one, 
but this one he brought back laden with treasure. 
Nor were we much more successful m the part we 
took in the War of the Austrian Succession, in which 
we supported the claim of Maria Theresa to the 
Austrian throne against the French. At the battle of 
Dettingen, George in person led the English forces, 
and the bravery he displayed did something to give 
us the victory. At Fontenoy, the other great battle 
of the war, the superior generalship of Marshal Saxe, 
the French commander, enabled him to overthrow 
the English under the Duke of Cumberland, the 
king's son. The war was concluded by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 

5. Three years before this, the last Jacobite 
attempt to regain the British throne was made 
by Prince Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of 
James II., in what is usually known as 'the *46.' 
The prince, young, brave, and Ta»iadaome, landed in 
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the north of Scotland with only seven men, and by 
passionate appeals to the loyalty and generosity of 
the Highlanders, collected an army with which he 
descended on the Lowlanda 

6. He entered Edinburgh unopposed, and took up 
his residence in Holyrood, the palace of his ancestors, 
whose portraits covered the walls of the old rooms, 
where their gallant descendant held his mimic court. 
Near Prestonpans, a few miles from the Scottish 
capital, his BKghlanders defeated in a few mmutes 
the government forces under Sir John Cope, and he 
soon afterwards advanced into England as far as 
Derby. 

7. But the English Jacobites did not rise in his 
favour as he expected; and there were three 
goveminent armies in various parts of the southern 
kingdom. His advisers, fearing that their com- 
mimications with Scotland would be interrupted, 
forced him, much against his will, to agree to a 
retreat. At Falkirk he gained another victory over 
the government forces under General 
Hawley; but on the wild moor of 
Culloden, near Inverness, he was completely defeated 
by the Duke of Cumberland. 

8. This crushed the rebellion, and Charles wandered 
a fugitive among the Highland mountains for five 
months, till, after a series of surprising adventures, 
he escaped to France. Cumberland's cruel conduct 
after his victory gained for him the name of *the 
Butcher,' and the government, which had been 
seriously alarmed, acted with considerable severity. 
The measures they took, howev^T> ^^x^ ^xi.^ ^>a^ Xr^ 
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prevent the possibCity of a future rising, and indeed 
no attempt was ever again made. 

Blarla Thereta was the dangliter of the Emperor Charles VL He had 
no son, and by what was called the PragmaMc Sanction (tiiat is, 'a 
solemn decree promulgated by the supreme head of a state'), he 
appointed her his successor in his hereditary possessions. The peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle secured her in this. ! 

DettiBsen, a Bavarian Tillage on the river Main. 

Fontenoy, a Belgian village near Toumay. 

Cliarles Edward Stuart died at Rome, 1788. His brother Henry 
Benedict, a cardinal, succeeded him in the empty title. On his 
death at Frascati, near Rome, in 1807, the direct Stuart line became 
extinct. 




CHAPTER XLVIIL 
George II* — continued. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF PITT. 

HE peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was agreed to 
only because the combatants were exhausted, 
and as soon as they^ had somewhat regained 
strength, the strife again commenced. France and 
England, indeed, had only been nominally at peace in 
the interval, for both in India and America they had 

been fighting against one another. 
1756-1763 A.D. r^^^ ^^^^ declaration of hostilities 

against France was made in 1756, and thus what 
is known as the Seven Years' War began. 

2. The chief management of this, and of English 
affairs generally, during the latter portion of the 
reign of George II., fell to William Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham. Pitt was of a daring 
and noble nature, with a commanding presence 
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and a lofty eloquence, which bore down all opposi- 
tion. He did not care for home legislation, which, 
however useful, seemed to him tame and common- 
place, but delighted to plan out and realise vast 
schemes of conquest. His perfect self-confidence is 
well expressed in one of his sayings : ' I am sure that 
I can save the country, and that no one else can.' 
This confidence was justified by the result. 

3. At first the war did not go well for us, but 
when Pitt's influence became fully felt, there was a 
brilliant change; and success followed success so 
quickly, that it was said, 'it was necessary to ask 
every morning what victory there was, for fear of 
missing one.' In a few years the fleet of France 
was destroyed, and her chief naval stations success- 
fully attacked. Our ally, Frederick of Prussia, 
whom we assisted with large sums, was able to 
defeat his enemies again and again in a series of 
campaigns. In India and America we gained terri- 
tories so vast, that we can only describe them as 
empires. 

4. Eobert (afterwards created Lord) Olive was our 
chief commander in the east. In the year that the 
war began, Surajah Dowlah, Nabob of Bengal, had 
taken our settlement at Oalcutta, and committed 
what was practically the cruel murder of a number 
of our countrymen. This was avenged next year at 
Plassey, in which the English, though 
outnumbered in the proportion of ten 

to one, completely routed the Nabob's forces, and 
thus acquired the supremacy in the province of 
Bengal. Some years after, GoVo\i<^ CjWi\i^ ^^^ 

1a 
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the French at Wandewash, and this gave us decisive 
influence in the vast territory in the south-west of 
India known as the Camatic. 

6. In America, the chief event was the capture 
of Quebec by the good generalship and military 
daring of Wolfe, a young officer, whose merits, clearly 
perceived by Pitt, had led to his speedy promotion. 
A strong French army guarded the town on one 
side; and heights, believed to be inaccessible, pro- 
tected it on the other. In a calm and dark night, 
boats full of men were brought to the foot of 
the cliffs, and by narrow and dangerous paths, the 
gallant band struggled to the top. 

6. Here the French advanced to meet them, and a 

battle followed, in which the English 
1759 A.D. y^Qj,Q victorious. Both sides lost their 

leaders. Wolfe died with words of gladness for 
the success on his lips; and Montcalm, his gallant 
rival, expired expressing his satisfaction that he was 
not to live to see the ruin of the French cause in 
America. Quebec was given up immediately, and 
its surrender was speedily followed by the conquest 
of Canada. The tide of victory was still in full flood, 
when the sudden death of George II. brought the 
reign to a close. . 

7. During this reign, the Calendar, or mode of 
counting time, was altered, so that our practice in 
future agreed with that of other civilised nations. 
The change from the old style to the Tiew style was 
twofold. Eleven days were dropped out of the 
month of September 1752, for to that extent our 

time was in advance oi ot\i€c ixa.\)\ot^. Also the 
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year, which we had hitherto made to begin on the 
25th of March, was counted from the 1st of 
January. This period was memorable too for the 
rise of Methodism under George Whitefield and 
John and Charles Wesley. It did much to stimu- 
late religious life in England, both inside and 
outside the established church. 

Snrajali Dowlalt. — At Galcatta, 146 English prisoners were confined 
during one night in the small military dungeon at Fort William, 
called the Black Hole. Only 23 were living next day. 

MeUiodlsiii. — ^A life of practical piety, not a new theological system, was 
what the founders aimed at. The name was given in jest hy the 
students at Oxford to the Wesleys and their friends, from the 
7n£thodical nature of their devotions when at that university. 




CHAPTER XLIX 
George III., 1160—18^0 A.D. 

EARLY PART OF THE REIGN. 

HE new king was the grandson of his 
predecessor, his father, Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, having died in 1751. He was 
thoroughly English in feeling, and understood and 
sympathised with his people. He had many good 
qualities ; he was well-meaning and well-behaved, 
but he was obstinate and narrow-minded. As his 
great aim was really ' to be a king,' he was jealous 
of men of superior ability, and preferred those of 
inferior talents, who would be more likely to content 
themselves with carrying out his wishes. 

2. In the opening years of the new reign, the war 
against France was triumphantly eoii\»\s:«j^^, ^^i^K» 
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was obliged to resign the chief power in order to 
make way for the Earl of Bute, who, as a favourite 
and a Scotchman, was detested by the nation. The 
great statesman, however, retired amidst the strongest 
expressions of the popular favour ; and his airange- 
ments for the continuance of the war had to be 
carried out even by those who had disapproved of 
them. The colonies of Spain — a country which 
had become the ally of France — were successfully 
assailed. 

3. At last the conflict, which had cost so much 

blood and treasure, was brought to a 
* close by the Peace of Paris, By this 
our conquests in America and India were secured 
to us ; and the French, though allowed to possess 
trading establishments in India, gave up their 
military posts there. Soon after Bute, when appar- 
ently at the height of his power, withdrew from the 
ministry. He was tired of the burdens of office, 
and the fervour of popular hatred was so great that 
his position had been a very unpleasant one. 

4. As time went on, the determination of the king 
to establish his personal rule, and to disregard the 
will of the people, became more manifest. He filled 
all the offices of the country with his own friends, 
who were expected to give their votes and to exercise 
their influence in accordance with the royal mandate. 
Bribes in money were also lavishly bestowed, on 
condition that the receivers of them should support 
the measures of the king. 

6. In this way he sought to set up a system of 
despotism, which led to many serious disputes, and did 
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lasting injury to the country. The most important 
of these was the quarrel with our colonies, leading 
to the American Wax of Independence, which forms 
the subject of our next lesson. Another was the 
case of John Wilkes, M.P. for Aylesbury, who, 
in his paper called the North Briton, violently 
attacked the government. This led to his arrest 
on a General Warrant, and though the courts of 
law declared such illegal, he was expelled from 
the Commons. 

6. Wilkes was absent from England for some years, 
but on his return was elected member for Middlesex. 
The House expelled him, but he was elected again 
and again ; and on his release from prison, to which 
he had been committed, there was a great illumina- 
tion in his honour, the chief feature of which was a 
device before the Mansion House on which blazed 
the word ' Liberty ' in letters three feet high ! At 
last he was allowed to take his seat for Middlesex, 
and finally, in 1782, the House of Commons agreed 
to motions which in efiect declared that they had 
been wrong in refusing to admit the properly chosen 
representative of the people. 

7. Another important popular privilege acquired 
during this period was the right of reporting parlia- 
mentary debates. The House of Commons attempted 
to prevent this, but they were not successful. The 
effect of the publicity this gave to parliamentary 
proceedings was that the members became much 
more amenable to public opinion, and very soon 
the disgraceful practice of buying votes became 
extinct. 
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MHiremtmt •f Pitt.— The Bourbon rnlen of Frmnoe and Spun had 
entered into a dose and secret alliance, called the Familp CainpacL 
Pitt suspected the existence of this, and wished to commence 
hostilities against Spain. As the ministry would not agree to do so, 
he resigned. A few months after, Bute was forced to declare war 
with that power. 

Ciemeral Wamuits were warrants against individaals not named. Thns 
this special general warrant was for the * discovery and i^prehension 
of the anthor and printer * (not named) of a certain number (45) of 
the North Briton, These documents had ' originated in the practices 
of the Star Chamber.' The judges who condemned them declared 
that * no degree of antiquity could gyre sanction to an usage bad in 
itself.' 

The MaBstoB ■•■ae* in the centre of the City of Londoii, is the seat 
of municipal government 




CHAPTER n 
Creorse III* — continued, 

THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCB. 

|N our account of the reign of James L, we 
have told how the Pilgrim Fathers crossed 
the Atlantic in the Mayflower, and estab- 
lished themselves in North America. Though not 
the first, this was the most important of the settle- 
ments which afterwards became the United States. 
At the beginning of the reign of George III., these 
settlements were known as our American colonies, 
and were in a vigorous and growing condition. 
The result of the Seven Years' War was to free 
them from dangerous neighbours, and to increase 
the territory over which the common home govern- 
ment had rule. 

2. As they had obtained all the benefits, and none 
of the disadvantages of war, it seemed to some 
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English sUteamen that they ought to contribute t^eir 
share to the expenses of the empire. Grenville, who 
succeeded Bute as prime minister, attempted to raise 
a revenne by forcing them to stamp certain papers. 
The colonists bitterly opposed this, and the scheme 
was for a time withdrawn. 

3. It was very soon brought forward again under 




The Scene in Boiton Harbour, 
the form of a duty, to be collected at the seaports on 
certtun articles, the chief of which was tea. The 
Americans showed themselves determined to resist 
this imposition, and as the home government was as 
determined to exact it, the dispute speedily became 
more bitter, till in December 1773, thre% tsa. %\ii;^^si. 
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Boston harbour were boarded by a body of men dis- 
guised as Indians, who flung the cargo into the sea. 

4. The affair, of trifling importance in itself, was 
really the crisis of the quarrel The English govern- 
ment, under Lord North, determined that the 
Americans must be made to submit by force, and 
they resolved that force must be used to preserve 
their freedom from taxes, in the imposition of which 

they had no share. The colonists, how- 
1776 A.D ^^^^> s^^ professed their loyalty, and it 
was not till three years after, that they 
declared their independence of the British crown. 

5. The leader throughout was George Washington, 
who was at once the noblest and the most important 
figure in the struggle. He was a plain honest citizen, 
without dazzling qualities, but of great delibera- 
tion, strength of will, and purity of purposa He 
steadfastly pursued the objects he set before hiin, 
alike in failure and success, and equally unmoved by 
ingratitude and adulation. He was like our PuritaJa 
statesmen of an earlier period, such men as had been 
the friends of Hampden and Milton. It was thus by 
a truly representative Englishman that England was 
defeated. 

6. The first great battle of the war was fought at 
Bunker Hill near Boston, and in it the British, after 
a hard struggle, were successful. They also took 
New York and Philadelphia, and throughout won 
a large number of victories, for their forces were 
better trained than those of their opponents; but 
these victories were not followed up, and were 

without important result. 
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7. Two great defeats ruined the British cause. 
General Burgoyne, attempting to advance from 
Canada to New York, was not supported as he 
expected, and was obliged to capitulate at Saratoga 
Four years afterwards. Lord Comwallis and his army 
were surrounded and forced to surrender 

at Yorktown m Virginia. The first of ^'^^^ ^^' 
these American successes induced France to recognise 
the United States. She was as a consequence 
immediately engaged in war with us; and in this 
was soon joined by several of the European powers. 
The second great American success was recognised 
in England as really the end of the struggle. *It 
is all over,' said Lord North when he heard the 
news. 

8. We were now willing to grant independence to 
America, but peace was delayed by the conduct of 
the European powers, who believed our power was 
over, and who were already discussing the proportions 
in which our empire was to be divided. Before the 
year 1782 was ended, two events convinced our 
enemies how great was their mistake. Admiral 
Rodney destroyed the French fleet sailing to attack 
Jamaica, not far from the island of Dominica, and 
the failure of a great assault which the Spaniards 
made on Gibraltar, resulted in the raising of the 
three years' siege of that fortress. 

9. All parties were now eager for peace, which 
was signed at Versailles. By it the 
independence of America was finally 
recognised. Otherwise the bounds of our empire 
were not to any great extent alteted. 
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After the American War, there followed an interval of peaoe, which, was 
marked by two important events, the rise to power of the younger 
Pitt, and the famons trial of Warren Hastings. The younger Pftt» 
so called to distinguish him from his father, was the second son of 
the celebrated Earl of Chatham. He became prime minister of 
England at the age of twenty-three, in 1783, and with brief intervals 
held that high office till his death in 1806. He purposed effecting 
many great reforms, which were interrupted by the I^nch Bevdu- 
tion. Warren Hastings had been governor of India, and was tried 
in Westminster Hall for oppression during his rule (1788). His 
leading accusers were Burke and Fox. He was finally aoquLtted. 




CHAPTER LI. 
Crcorse III* — continued, 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

FEW years after the close of the American 
War, that remarkable series of events known 
as the French Revolution, began in France. 
That country had gradually drifted into a very un- 
satisfactory condition The people were oppressed, 
the government was an ill-managed despotism, and 
the finances were in hopeless confusion This last 
led to the assemblage of the States-General, or 
French parliament, which had not met for nearly 
two centuries. The people speedily acquired 
supreme power, and the course of reform, at first 
moderate, soon became very violent. Finally, the 
French seemed to deserve the name of 'architects 
of ruin' given them by Burke. The old constitu- 
tion of the country was completely destroyed, a 
republic was established, and the king and queen 
executed. 
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2. In England, the Revolution had at first been 
received with much favour; but this favour was 
changed into alarm and horror as it became more 
violent. Even necessary reforms came to be looked 
on with suspicion, and were opposed by the majority 
of the better classes. Pitt, who had been in favour 
of such, was now against them, and he soon engaged 
in a policy of repression, directed against those who 
were sympathising with the revolutionary move- 
ment. 

3. Still he was anxious to keep out of war with 
the French, but their aggressive policy rendered this 
impossible, and in 1793 hostilities began. With an 
interval of little more than a year, the conflict raged 
till 1815, and on the side of England it was not a 
struggle for power, but for national honour, if not 
for national existence. All classes in our country 
came gradually to be firmly banded together to 
resist foreign conquest. Even those who saw the 
necessity of reform in many things, determined that 
such reform must not come from without. 

For never but by British hands 
Must British wrongs be righted. 

4. France was at war with several European 
nations, and her armies soon had very brilliant and 
wonderful success. This was chiefly due to the 
remarkable military genius of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who speedily acquired the chief power in France, 
The policy of Pitt was to build up alliances against 
our enemy, among the continental powers, 
English gold. Napoleon, by a aeries ol 
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victories over Prussia, Austria, and Russia, rendered 
all these eflforts useless. During the conflict, we 
sent out a number of military expeditions to various 
parts of the world, and these were often unsuccess- 
ful ; but in naval affairs, in which we put out most 
of our energy, we had complete success. 

5. On June 1, 1794, Lord Howe destroyed a French 
fleet off Brest; and some years after, a design of 
Napoleon's to attempt the invasion of England was 
checked by our victory off Cape St Vincent over the 
Spanish fleet, which was sailing to join the French. 
The same year, our sailors mutinied at Spithead and 
the Nore, on account of their almost intolerable 
grievances ; but a judicious mixture of firmness and 
concession quieted them, and immediately after, these 
very men destroyed the Dutch fleet, which was really 
a French force, off Camperdown. 

6. Napoleon had in the meantime relinquished his 

design of invading England, and had gone on an 

expedition to Egypt. The fleet which escorted him 

thither was almost annihilated, in the 
1798 AJ). ^^^^y^ ^f ^j^^ j^jj^^ ^^ ^y^^ famous 

Admiral Nelson. The same commander, a few 
years afterwards at Copenhagen, destroyed the naval 
power of Denmark, which we believed was to be 
used against us. 

7. Thus England had been as successful by sea as 

France by land. The two powers were, however, 

already wearied and exhausted by the long struggle ; 

and a peace was concluded at Amiens. 

1801 AD ^^ 

• Both sides agreed to restore their con- 

quests, and thus the cost\y »sid Uoody war left the 
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combatants where they were. 'This is a peace/ 
said Sheridan, ' which all men are glad of, but no 
man can be proud of/ 

8. The peace was concluded by Addington, who 
had succeeded Pitt for a time. That minister had 
brought about a imion between Great -p-.- ^ -| 
Britain and Ireland. The latter country 

had been much disturbed by a rebellion against 
English rule, and Pitt was persuaded that the 
government ought to be directed from one centre. 

9. He had intended to follow this up with a 
measure of relief to the Roman Catholics, who were 
peaceable and loyal subjects, but the king stubbornly 
refused his consent. Pitt then resigned ; and as we 
have mentioned, Addington, his successor, concluded 
the peace, which only lasted about a year, when we 
once more were at war with France. It was felt by 
everybody that Addington was too weak a minister 
to combat a foe like Bonaparte, and he was soon 
obliged to give way to Pitt, whom king and people 
alike recalled to office. 

BfUltary Expedltloiis. — Of these the chief was the Walcheren Expe- 
dition, which was undertaken in the summer of 1809, under the 
command of the second Earl of Chatham. It took Flushing, but 
failed before Antwerp. In the swamps of Walcheren, where the 
British were kept lying, our army was almost destroyed by disease 
and utter want of proper provision for the needs of the soldiers. 
The expedition was quite without effect on our enemies. 

Napoleon's EgjnpUan Expedition was planned partly with a view to 
strike at our Indian empire. After about a year, he returned to 
France, as he believed the state of afTairs required his presence there. 
The army he left behind him was finally obliged to capitulate to an 
English force. They were, by the terms of surrender, allowed to go 
back to France. 

Union with Ireland* — The oondiUoB& -were ^Qca.\> q»ta \cQSki^s^\x>Ss^^ 
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aamnioiu and treniy-eigbt temportl and tma spiiitiul peers wen 

to mt in the onited puliunent. There was to 1k oomplete freedom 
of oommeree, and the reapeetiTe sham of imperial oontribntioiu 
wen eqaitaU; adjusted. 



CHAPTER LII. 
Cieorge III. — continued. 

THE STRUGGLE WITH NAPOLEON. 

I HE struggle, which had ceased for a few 
moDths and begun a^ain, lasted thirteen 
years — from 1803 to the great battle of 
Waterloo. Pitt's policy was the same as before. 




Death of Nelson. 



Alliances were made with the continental powers, 
to which England contributed a few men and a 
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great deal of money. There were a number of 
small expeditions, and there was a strengthening 
of the navy. The results at first were likewise 
similar: Napoleon destroyed the coalition; the ex- 
peditions either failed outright, or did not produce 
results proportionate to the expenditure; but our 
fleet was completely successful 

2. That fleet prevented the execution of Napoleon's 
plans for the invasion of England, and by the great 
victory it gained under Nelson at 
TrafaJgEu-, it completely destroyed the 

French navy which Napoleon had laboriously recon- 
structed. Nelson was mortally wounded during the 
combat ; but his death might well be termed heroic 
and happy. Longer life could not have given him 
fresh glory, for this was the last great naval engage- 
ment of the war. There were no longer hostile fleets 
in existence for England to conquer. 

3. A few weeks after the battle. Napoleon, by the 
decisive victory of Austerlitz over the Austrians, 
destroyed Pitt's third coalition. That minister 
never recovered from the blow the news gave him, 
and his countrymen, who were struck with the 
terrible gloom that settled on his countenance, talked 
of his Austerlitz look. Two months after, he died. 
' My country 1 How I leave my country !' he said on 
his deathbed. 

4. Pitt's death resulted in the formation of a 
ministry, called the ministry of all the talents, of 
which Charles James Fox was the most prominent 
member; but after in vain attempting to make a 
peace with France, Fox died m \!ti^ ^i^asi^ ^^^sx ^^ 
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Piti The ministry was soon broken up, and a 
new one formed, composed of men of moderate 
ability, in sympathy with the narrow views of the 
king. 

5. Napoleon, completely successful in his attack 
on the continental nations, attempted by the Berlin 
Decrees to prevent other nations from engaging in 
trade with us. To this we replied by Orders in 
Council, which were directed against intercourse 
with France and her allies. 

6. As Napoleon's plans developed themselves, they 
were more and more seen to be those of personal 
ambition. This was most clearly shown in his 
attack, imder a flimsy pretext, on Portugal and 
Spain, and in his appointment of his brother Joseph 
to the throne of the latter country. The inhabit- 
ants of the Peninsula rose against him, and they 
were supported by a succession of English armies. 
Finally Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
was sent (April 1809), and soon the PeninSTllar 
War commenced, in which so much was done to 
sap Napoleon's power. 

7. Wellington was badly supported, both by his 
allies and the home government; but by his own 
cautious and skilful generalship, and the staying 
power of his soldiers, he was able to hold his ground 
till events in other parts of Europe forced Napoleon 
to withdraw part of his forces. Then in a series of 
famous victories he drove the French out of Spain, 
and was engaged in conflict with them on their 
own soil, when (April 1814) he received the news 

that the empire had f alien \ 
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8. Napoleon had attacked Russia, and captured 
Moscow. But the Russians burned their capital, and 
the French were forced to retreat. It was winter, 
and in that retreat the most splendid of Napoleon's 
armies was destroyed. Then the nations of Europe 
rose against their oppressor, and at last conquered 
him, though his splendid generalship held them 
for some time at bay. He was removed from his 
throne, and assigned the small island of Elba, and 
the old line of French kings was restored. 

9. The European powers were proceeding, in con- 
gress at Vienna, to settle the boundaries of their 
respective countries, which the effects of the Revo- 
lution had so rudely disturbed, when Napoleon 
suddenly returned from Elba His old soldiers 
hastened to support him. There was hardly an 
attempt at resistance; the Bourbon sovereign was 
again a fugitive, and Napoleon, at the head of a 
splendid army, again menaced Europe. 

10. Europe was on this occasion, however, united 
and determined. Napoleon was declared a general 
enemy and disturber of the world, and as such it 
was agreed that every effort must be made to subdue 
him. The decisive battle of the brief but important 
war that followed, was fought at Waterloo, a little 
to the south of Brussels, between the French under 
Napoleon, and the English under Wellington, assisted 
by the arrival, towards the close of the combat, of 
the Prussians under Blucher. It was fought on 
June 18, 1815, the *red Sabbath' that was long after 
to be memorable as the day on which we 'atriick. 
the spoiler down/ for ISapoVeou ^^j^ ^^etK^^^i^ 
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defeated He soon afterwards surrendered, and 
was confined in the lonely island of St Helena 
Five years after Waterloo, the death of George HX 
brought this long reign of sixty years to a dosa 

Itarden In Covncll.— The restrictions thus laid on trade caused a 
feeling of great irritation in the United States, and we gradually 
drifted into a purposeless war with that country (1812-1815). They 
had some successes at sea, and we captured Washington, but neither 
of these successes had any result. 

F.»gHaii army In the PenlnsvUu— The French had occupied Portugal ; 
but by the convention of Cintra, in 1808, they were obliged to leave 
that country. The same year Sir John Moore advanced with an 
English army into Spain ; but the French speedily destroyed his 
Spanish allies, and advanced against him with great force. By a 
masterly retreat to Corunna in the north-west of Spain, where 
our army was able safely to embark for England, a surrender was 
avoided. Moore fought and gained the battle of Corunna, in which 
he was killed, before the embarkation. 

8t Helena is in the South Atlantic Ocean, about 1200 miles from the 
Guinea coast. Napoleon remained here from 1816 to his death in 
1821. In 1840 his remains were removed to Paris, where they now 
rest in a magnificent tomb. 



CHAPTER LIU. 
George IT., 18^0—1830 A.D. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF REFORM. 

EORGE IV. was called the 'first gentleman 

in Europe/ and he had, no doubt, a certain 

external polish; but his character was in 

reality selfish and commonplace — he was not well 

behaved, and, on the whole, no more unpleasing 

Bgure ever occupied the imposing position of a 

Britiah sovereign. 
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2. As Prince Regent, George had already ruled for 
many years before the date of his accession, for his 
father had long before his death been hopelessly 
insane, and the real functions of government had 
parsed to the son. His reign was the early part of 
that period known as the Peace, which lasted from 
the battle of Waterloo to the invasion of the Crimea 
in 1854, and during which we had no real war with 
any European power. 

3. There was great distress in England during 
the first years of the peace, because it was then 
that the exhaustion produced by the long war was 
most heavily felt. During the reign of George III., 
England had become a manufacturing instead of an 
a^ricnltwral country ; and as there was quiet within 
our island, we had this great advantage in the pro- 
duction of goods over the other European countries, 
which were devastated by hostile armies. This 
advantage ended with the stoppage of hostilities, 
and the people of the Continent did not need our 
goods so much as formerly. 

4. In England there were continual improvements 
in the processes of manufacture. New modes were 
invented in rapid succession, and though these 
benefited the nation in the end, yet they threw, for 
some time, many thousands of the poorer classes out 
of employment. There were also some very bad 
harvests; and the action of the Com La/W8, intro- 
duced to keep up the price of home-grown, by 
prohibiting the importation of foreign com, pre- 
vented ready relief from foreign supplies. 

5. The distress thus caused loxxxA^^i^^t^^stfsvLNsx'^b* 
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loud demand for political reform. Before the French 
Revolution, reform had seemed imminent, but that 
great convulsion had deferred such questions for 
thirty years. The demand was now again raised, 
and though the government at first met it by 
acts like the Manchester Massacre, and legislative 
enactments like the Six Acta, yet during the reign 
of George IV. an era of reform was really, though 
at first timidly, inaugurated. 

6. Then the Navigation Laws were abolished to 
a large extent ; something was done to lessen the 
horrors of slavery, and prepare the way for total 
abolition ; the Com Laivs were relaxed ; the Test and 
Corporation Ads were repealed ; and more important 

than all of these was the great measure 
* of Catholic Emancipation, which gave 
members of the Romish Church the same privileges 
as their Protestant fellow-subjects. A great era in 
industrial progress was also marked by the opening, 
in 1825, of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
the first passenger railway in the world. 

7. The foreign relations of the reign, in striking 
contrast to those of its predecessors, were unimpor- 
tant. The chief matter in which England was 
concerned was the battle of Navarino (1827), in 
which, along with France and Russia, we destroyed 
the Turkish fleet. This was the most important in 
a series of events, which resulted in the freedom 
of Greece from Turkish rule. 

Blaiichester Massacre. — ^A great reform meeting held in St Peter's Field, 
Manchester, August 1819, was cruelly dispersed by a military force. 
Several people were killed, and uiany injured, and the name of 
jm99&Qre was applied by the people \tt \»b.e «S£«a:^. 
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The Six Acts were passed at the (dose of the year 1819. They were all 
of a sternly repressive nature. 

The IfaTlgatlon La^rs may be dated from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Their object was to keep British trade completely 
in possession of British ships, and they provoked retaliatory 
measures from other nations. This led to loss to all concerned. 

Test and Corporation Aets* — See reign of Charles IL 

KaUways. — Steamships had been in use for some years, and in a 
comparatively short time the whole country was covered with a 
network of railways. 



CHAPTER LIV. 
William IT., 1830—1837 A.D. 

THE GREAT REFORM BILL. 




ILLIAM IV. was the brother of (Jeorge IV., 
but he was of a much more popular and 
agreeable character, and known not to be 
opposed to measures of reform. The changes in the 
last reign had worked well, and the revolution of 
July 1830 in France had quickened political life in 
England. All these things strengthened the position 
of the reformers. 

2. The great measure to which these men gave 
their attention was the Reform of the Representation 
of the People, so as to make the House of Commons 
really represent the nation. It had not properly 
done so for centuries. At an early period the 
crown had summoned members from what towns 
it had thought fit, and the constituencies had not 
been regularly arranged according to size and wealth. 
As years went on, things became worse, and cities 
arose which were not represented, whilst old ones 
decayed. 
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3. Thus Manchester^ Leeds, and Birmingham were 
without members, whilst towns that had actually 
ceased to exist, like Old Sarum in Wiltshire, had 
representatives. Another place, called Ludgershall, in 
the same county, had in one and the same man its 
proprietor, constituency, and member ; whilst many 
mere hamlets returned two members. Besides this, 
even in the fairly populous places that had repre- 
sentatives, the great mass of the population had no 
votes. 

4. The required changes were evidently three. It 
was necessary to deprive very small or extinct towns 
of their members, to give them to insufficiently or 
entirely unrepresented places, and to extend the 
right of voting. A bill to make these changes was 
now introduced by the Reform ministry, which suc- 
ceeded to power in the first year of the reign, and 
of which Earl Grey was premier. As finally carried, 
it deprived fifty-six boroughs completely, and other 
places partially, of their members, and the 143 seats 
thus obtained were given to counties, to large towns, 
and to Scotland and Ireland, in which countries the 
state of the representation was even worse than in 
England. The right of voting was given, in towns, 
to those who paid not less than £10 rent annually ; 
in countieSy to those who paid not less than £50 
annually. 

5. Though the bill was finally carried, it was 
only after a long and arduous struggle. It was 
opposed by a powerful party, whose interests it 
touched, and another party, who believed that it 
was wrong to change the aneient constitution of 
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England There was a dissolution of parliament 
before it was passed by the House of Commons, and 
there was very nearly a revolution before it was, in 
its entirety, accepted by the House of Lords. There 
was some rioting, but the great mass of the popula- 
tion remained quiet, though they showed themselves 
determined. At length the attitude of the king, 
Commons, and people, induced the Peers to yield; 
and in June 1832, the great measure became law. 

6. This short reign of seven years was distin- 
guished by several other important reforms. In 
1834, after much opposition from interested parties, 
a measure for the Emancipation of the Slaves in 
our colonies became law. It was clearly proved that 
whilst, generally, modern slavery was a failure, as 
it exhausts the soil and degrades both slaves and 
owners, it had been accompanied with many acts 
of cruelty in our possessions. The emancipation 
was the noblest act in our annals, and it was not 
accomplished without eflfort on our part, for we paid 
twenty millions as compensation to the planters. 

7. Next year another great reform was effected in 
the Poor Laiv. Outdoor relief had been given in a 
very wasteful manner. Pauperism was constantly 
increasing, and farmers, in many districts, paid insuf- 
ficient wages, expecting them to be supplemented by 
the parish. The expenses of administration were 
also very great. The new law was based on the 
principle of only giving relief in a moderate manner, 
to such as were not able to work. This act was on 
the whole a great success ; and to none was it more 
beneficial than to the poor them^olvQ^ 
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8. Another measure, which we can only mention, 
was the Municipal Corporation Act, which trans- 
ferred the governing power in our towns to the 
general body of the inhabitants. It was passed in 
September 1835, about two years before the death 
of the king, who, as he had no children, was 
succeeded by his niece, now Queen Victoria. 




CHAPTER LV. 
Victoria, 1837—1884 A.D. 

THE REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS. 

T is now nearly fifty years since Victoria, 
then a girl of eighteen, became ruler of that 
vast collection of countries and peoples that 
we call the British empire. She had been carefully 
trained, and the manner in which, from the very 
first, she fulfilled the duties of her high position, 
commanded the esteem and admiration of the 
country, and the course of years has only strength- 
ened these feelings. She married her cousin. Prince 
Albert, with whom she lived in great happiness till 
his much-lamented death in 1861. Of her children 
we shall only here mention the second, Albert- 
Edward, Prince of Wales, who has shown himself to 
be an honourable English gentleman, well qualified 
to rule so great an inheritance. 

2. During a great part of the reign the desire to 
reform was strong, and many improvements were 
made. This was not merely because there were 
certain things that required reform, but because 
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the great increase of wealth and population made 
changes necessary. The great measure for which 
reformers fought in the early years of Victoria's 
rule was the Abolition of the Com Laws. We 
have already mentioned these. They imposed a 
tax on foreign-grown wheat, and thus protected 
the British farmer ; for as his wheat was free from 
this duty, he could often sell it more cheaply than 
the foreign farmer. 

3. Those who upheld them said we ought to 
help agriculture, which was the most important 
industry, and that it would be unwise to depend 
on foreign countries for our food. The opponents 
of the laws said that it was extremely unfair to 
prevent the people getting so necessary an article 
as bread, as cheaply as possible. They also argued 
that the farmers were not really benefited by high 
prices, as they had to pay high rents; and they 
said, that as we must always derive much of our 
food from abroad, we ought to get it as cheaply 
as possible. 

4. These arguments were urged by the members of 
a great association called the Anti-corn Law League, 
which had its headquarters at Manchester, and 
which was formed to procure the abolition of these 
restrictions. Its most noteworthy members were 
Richard Cobden and John Bright, and the clear 
reasonings of the one, and the wonderful eloquence 
of the other, were finally successful in carrying the 
scheme against all opposition. Help came from 
an unexpected quarter, for, as Mr Bright 
famine, against which they ViaA. ^t^'s 
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fought for them. It was a great famine in Ireland 
that convinced Sir Robert Peel, who then presided 
over the government, that the C!om Laws must be 
repealed. 

6. This famine resulted from the failure of the 
potato crop, on which the Irish population depended 
for their daily food. It was seen that there must 
be terrible suffering, and if the price of grain was to 
be made greater by a tax, that suffering would 
be even worse than would othermse be the case. 
There was indeed widespread distress, and by death 
and emigration the population was much reduced; 
but this calamity did something to introduce a 
better order of things, for the state of Ireland afte/r 
was never so bad as before the famine. Such was 
the event, the fear of which induced Sir Sobert 
Peel to bring forward his repeal measure, whioti, 
in 1846, became law. 

6. This abolition was soon followed by the 
complete adoption of the Policy of Free Trade by 
this country. This policy was founded on the 
plan of allowing the goods of foreign nations to 
come freely into this coimtry. We receive from 
them many excellent things, of which they have 
more than they need; and we send to them our 
useful iron and cotton wares. Free trade also, by 
binding nations together, does much to promote good 
feeling amongst them, and to lessen the danger of 
war. Of various free-trade measures, we shall only 
mention the complete repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, 

7. Although the great reform bill was a very 
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important measure, it did not do anything to give 
political power to the working classes. Many of 
them suffered much, about this time, from want of 
work, and so a demand for a much larger measure of 
reform, embodied in what was called the People's 
Charter, was made. The agitation seemed for a 
time to be a dangerous one. Torch-light meetings 
were held, at which violent speeches were delivered, 
and these speeches were loudly applauded by crowds 
of hungry and ragged poor people who could not 
find the work they were willing to do, and who in 
their despair were inclined to blame the rulers for 
their misery. 

8. The movement 'burst like a bubble' on 10th 
April 1848. On that day there was to be a great 
meeting at Kennington Common. Many thousands 
were to gather and present a monster petition to 
parliament, and the whole proceedings were to be 
of a threatening nature. But these proceedings 
passed over very quietly, and, indeed, were a failure, 
and the forces collected to preserve order were not 
required. The same year was a wild one on the 
Continent, and in many countries there were great 
popular risings; but all men now felt in Britain, 
that here the will of the people, properly expressed, 
was sure of victory in the end. As has been well 
said, ' Reform in our country prevents Revolution.' 

Accession of Tictoria.— Since George I. came to the British throne, 
the sovereigns of England had also been sovereigns of Hanover ; but 
as no woman could sit on the Hanoverian throne, that was now no 
longer the case. The Duke of Cumberland, the queen's unde, 
became king of that country. 

The People's Charier claimed (1) UmvexaaX moX'^ «i<Q&nje&\ V^^^ns^^i^ 
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dectoml dirtiiota; (3) Tote by ballot; {*] Anniul pwliuMmti; 
(5) Ho propert; qnalifintion lor memben ; (6) PajTmeiit of Diemben 
of puliAment. Of then detn&nda the third and JiflA hftve bNO 
entinly, and the firit and ttwnd putuJly oonoeded. 
Keut>(t<iM Caai»u>, to the aonth-eut at London, ie now one of the 
BQborbs of that dty. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

Tlctorla. — continued. 

TRIUMPHS OF PEACE AMD WAB. 

^^9SN the 1st of May 1851, a remarkable stnic- 

II^S] ture of glass and iron, containing within 
l!™»' its walla specimena of the industry of ^1 
nations, was, amid great rejoicings, opened to the 
public in Hyde Park. This was the famous Exhi- 
bition of 1851, which was due, both as regards the 



ExhibifioD, 18S1. 

plan and ita successful accomplishment, to the 
ability, zeaJ, and patience of Prince Albert It was 
intended, he said, to present a picture of the state of 
the world's industry, and to form 'a new starting- 
point from which all nations will be able to direct 
Sartber ezertions.' It was a great success, and 
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many exhibitions were afterwards held in imitation 
of it : indeed, hardly a year now passes without one 
somewhere. 

2. There were some men who ventured to hope 
that this exhibition would convince all nations of 
the advantages of peace, and that war would be no 
longer possible. They were sadly mistaken, for 
before three years had elapsed we were fighting with 
Russia. It is impossible here to state fully all the 
causes of the Crimean War, as the struggle was 
called, but the chief were, the attack which Russia 
made on Turkey, and our belief that our Indian 
empire would be endangered if that attack com- 
pletely succeeded. 

3. In this war we had the assistance of the 
French. The great event of the conflict was the 
siege of Sebastopol, the great Russian fortress and 
arsenal, situated on the south-west of the Crimean 
peninsula, which juts out from the northern or 
Russian shore of the Black Sea. The allies landed 
unopposed, a little way to the north of Sebastopol, 
and advanced on that fortress. Across their path 
ran the little river Alma, and the Russians posted 
on the south bank disputed their passage : our side 
gained the victory. In the battles of Balaklava and 
Inkermann, they were also successful in repelling 
attacks made on them by their foes. 

4. AU these battles were fought within two 
months of the landing. In the siege of Sebastopol 
our soldiers suffered greatly. The weather was 
terribly inclement during the winter; and cholera 
and other diseases attacked the eam^. Ttocivvsg£v\j»^ 
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arrangements, there was a want of food and cloth- 
ing, and medicine; indeed, human foes were but 
the least of the enemies we had to fight. 

5. The endurance of our soldiers carried them 
through all these evils, and, after about a year's siege, 
the Russians were forced to withdraw. The allies 
entered and occupied the heap of crumbling ruins 

A -n *^^* ^^ ^^^^ been the strong fortress of 
• Sebastopol. A few months after, a 
peace by which the various powers agreed to respect 
the independence of Turkey, was signed at Paris. 

6. In the following year we were engaged in the 
Indian Mutiny, in a brief but desperate struggle 
with our native soldiers. Here also it would be 
difficult to state fully the causes of the outbreak, but 
the fact that we were a small body of foreign rulers, 
amidst a vast native population, different from us in 
everything that made men different, almost explains 
of itself this rebellion. At this special time also 
the natives wrongly believed that our power was 
declining, and that we meditated a violent attack on 
the various forms of religion in India, The first 
mutineers got possession of the king of Delhi, along 
with that town, and the name of that old man, the 
descendant of the great Mogul, gave a sort of unity 
to the movement. 

7. There were a number of risings in various parts 
of India, and there were cruel massacres of men, 
women, and children; but where our countrymen 
were not taken completely by surprise, they were 
able to hold their own against the greatest odds. 

The moat remarkable eveiAa oi \Jafe mutiny were the 
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mafisacre of Cawnpore, and the defence and relief of 
Lucknow. Although it was thought best to evacuate 
that city for some time after the relief of those 
attacked there, yet this relief, which took place in 
March 1858, was really the end of the rebellion. 

8. In England there was terrible excitement, for 
the incidents, fearful in themselves, were exaggerated, 
and there were loud demands for vengeance. But 
those in power in India were not carried away 
by this : they thought of justice, not revenge, and 
all are now glad that they did so. Provision was 
made for the wiser and more secure government of 
India, which now became a crown colony, and thus 
there was an end of the famous East Indian Company. 

6r«at Hoinil* — ^The Mogul dynasty, founded by a Tartar named Baber, 
ruled at Delhi, though with very different degrees of power, from 
1526 to 1S57. Its last representative, on account of his share in the 
mutiny, was deposed and banished. The name great Mogid was 
given to those rulers by early travellers. 

CTrown colony is one which is governed directly from this country. 



CHAPTER LVII 
Tictoila — conHmied, 

A NEW REFORM PERIOD. 

HE Crimean War had been finished, and 
the mutiny had broken out, whilst Lord 
Palmerston was prime minister. In 1858 
he was obliged to resign his post ; but he returned 
to office next year, and this he held till his death 
in 1865. Under him there was quiet both in our 
home and foreign affairs, and vj^ ^X,^^^^-^ x^vxscss2»ss^ i 
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from interference in the great wars which raged 
alaxjad, 
2. Of these, the civil war between the Northern 




and Southern states of America was for us the most 
important. The South wished to be an independent 
slave-holding power, but the North denied their 
right to leave the union, of which all the states 
formed part During the war, the SouUi, which was 
the chief pJace from wbieVi 'we ?,ot Qir cotton, could 
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no longer supply our Lancashire mills with it ; these 
were idle, and there was great distress among the 
work-people, which, however, was nobly borne. We 
had a serious quarrel with the North regarding the 
AlabaTTui and other vessels which the South fitted 
out in our ports, and then sent forth to the great 
destruction of the ships of the North. The North 
said we were to blame for allowing the equipment of 
these cruisers; and finally the matter was referred 
to arbitration at Geneva^ as the result of which we 
were obliged to pay more than three millions. 

3. The influence of Lord Palmerston delayed 
reform; but when he died, an amendment of the 
bill of 1832 was seen to be inevitable by both 
parties, for though that measure had worked well, 
yet this proved that the right to vote might be 
safely extended. An agitation for reform quickly 
arose, which resulted in the measure of 1867. It 
provided for a ratepaying franchise in the towns, 
and a county franchise of £12. Nearly fifty 
members were taken from English boroughs, and 
given to the counties, Scotland, and Ireland. 

4. After the passing of this important act, Mr 
Gladstone came into power with a large Liberal 
majority, and under him many reforms were 
carried. The Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Ireland, whose adherents formed only a small 
minority of the population, was disestablished 
Thus at one blow the religious difficulty, which 
had caused so much trouble in Ireland, was removed 
A measure was also passed, giving the Irish tenant 
a greater interest in the soil w\u.c\i\v& c5q\&^^(i^ 

IS 
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5. Still more important than this, though at 
the time it did not attract so much attention, 
was the Establiahment of School Boards and of a 
National Systevi of Ed/ucation, which was carried 
through parliament by Mr Forster in 1870. This 
measure has already had most gratifying and remark- 
able effects. It has done much to raise the intelli- 
gence of the great mass of the population; to 
encourage a taste for reading, and for more rational 
amusements, and to give them an enlightened inte- 
rest in the affairs of the country. The inmates of the 
poorest homes in Britain now lead a happier and a 
better life, because they are more thoroughly educated. 

6. There were other minor but still important 
changes. It was provided that the right to hold 
the position of commissioned or higher officers in the 
army should be given by open examination, and not 
be bought as hitherto. AU students, without dis- 
tinction as to religious creed, were admitted to the 
privileges of the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Voters were protected in the exercise of 
their rights by the introduction of the Ballot, or 

system of secret voting. The country 
* now seemed to be tired of reform for a 
time ; the Gladstone ministry was overthrown, and 
a Conservative one succeeded. 

7. During the period of which we have treated in 
this chapter, though we had no great war, we had 
a number of small conflicts. We had quarrels with 
China, which may be said to have terminated with 
our conquest of Pekin in 1860. In 1869, the co^duct 

lug John oi Abyssinia, m \m\awiwlly imprisoning 
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English subjects, compelled us to send an expedition 
to rescue them, which it successfully accomplished ; 
and in 1873 we were obliged to send another expe- 
dition against King Koffee of Ashanti, on the East 
African coast, who attacked our allies. This expe- 
dition was also a complete success, as we forced our 
foes to agree to a peace advantageous for us. 

■ateiiajliig ftimeliisc. — All those who paid rates or local taxes had a 
lij^t to vote for members of parliament. 




CHAPTER LVIII. 
Victoria — continued. 

RECENT EVENTS. 

|N the fall of the Gladstone ministry, a Con- 
servative one, under Mr Disraeli (afterwards 
Lord Beaconsfield), came into power, and for 
some years managed the affairs of the country. 

2. During these years, several important measures 
affecting the foreign affairs of our empire were 
carried out. We purchased a large number of 
shares in the French company which owns the Suez 
Canal. British ships going to India pass through 
that canal, and therefore it was considered by our 
rulers that it would be for our advantage to have 
a good deal to do with the management of the 
company. In India, since the suppression of the 
Mutiny, and abolition of the East India Company, 
the Queen has had the direct rule. She was now 
declared Empress of that country. 

3. In 1877, Eussia weut to ^ax V\>2tv. "Yxx^&i 
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questions connected with the treatment of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. Our government 
was opposed to many things in the conduct of the 
Russians in the matter, and at one time it seemed 
very likely that a war between us and them would 
take place. All matters in dispute, however, were 
arranged in a satisfactory manner at a Congress held 
at Berlin in 1878. 

4. After this, we became engaged in wars against 
the people of Afghanistan, and against the Zulus, a 
savage race of South Africa. We were finally suc- 
cessful in these wars, but there were mortifying and 
disastrous incidents in connection with both of them, 
and this, along with other causes, very much lessened 
the power of the ministry. In 1880, there was a 
general election, and it was seen that the majority 
of the people wished a change of government, so 
Mr Gladstone and the Liberal party again returned 
to power. 

6. The home policy of our new rulers was clearly 
seen in various measures which they brought for- 
ward. By the Irish Land Act of 1881, they gave 
Irish tenants important rights in the soil they 
cultivated, and in the Franchise Bill of 1884, they 
proposed to introduce household suffrage, which had 
been found to work well in boroughs, to the counties. 

6. Abroad, we successfully helped to settle the 
claims of Greece for an extension of territory from 
Turkey, and we withdrew from territory we had 
occupied in Afghanistan and South Africa. The 
affaira of Egypt have for some time caused no little 
anxiety to our rulers. Aiafci, ^ xraiiXaarj %d:7QXLtureri 
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raised a revolt against the Khedive, as the ruler of 
I^ypt is called, and threatened to upset the govern- 
ment. Our interest in the Suez Canal, and in 
Eastern affairs generally, led us to interfere by- 
force of arms, in order to support the Khedive. Our 
fleet bombarded and soon utterly destroyed the forts 
of Alexandria, which were held by the rebels, and 
our army routed that of Arabi, and crushed the 
revolt by the victory of Tel-el-Kebir ; smce which 
time we have been obliged to take upon ourselves 
to some extent the government of Egypt and the 
Soudan. At this poiut we bring our narrative of 
events to a dose. 

dalms of Greece* — By the Treaty of Berlin it had been agreed that 
the Grecian frontier should be extended at the expense of Turkey, 
which adjoins it to the north. 

Teintoilefl in Alk^anlstan and South AlHea. — Mr Gladstone's 
government withdrew from Candahar, in the south of Afghanistan, 
which we had occupied in order to render more defensible our 
Indian frontier. It also gave back independence to the Transyaal 
Bepublic, a state in South Africa which we had annexed. 

Soudan, a large teiritoiy between Egypt and Abyssinia. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

Englisli Life under Tictoria. 

HERE are men still living who, if at one 
period of their lives they had wished to go 
from this island to Rome, would have spent 
about the same time on the journey as a Roman 
emperor eighteen hundred years ago. In both cases, 
the traveller would have been carried over the sea 
in a sailing-vessel, and over \ii^ \asA \r3 \>kssw«iw - 
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These means of communication cannot be very much 
improved, and during aknost the whole time of 
which our history treats, till quite lately, this state 
of things remained. But within the last sixty years, 
men have found out how to make natural forces, 
like steam and electricity, do a great deal of work. 
Thus their daily toil is lightened, and their daily 
life made more pleasant. Most of the great inven- 
tions that help us so wonderfully every day were 
made during the present century. 

2. Now railway trai/na and steamships carry us 
speedily over land and sea; the electric telegraph 
allows us to communicate, in an instant of time, 
with far-distant places; the telephone enables us to 
converse at great distances; gas lights up our 
streets; and the still more wonderful electric light 
makes the darkest night almost as clear as day. 
When we rise in the morning, the clothes we put 
on were woven by machinery, the food we eat 
was prepared by machinery, or was brought by 
steamships from distant comers of the globe. In 
providing the newspaper which tells us what took 
place the day before in every part of the world, all 
kinds of machinery have been employed. The post- 
man brings us letters, or post-cards, or parcels many 
times a day from our friends at home or abroad; 

3. Most of those inventions are found in the 
greatest perfection in this country. The consequence 
is, that our progress in wealth and population during 
the present reign has been very rapid, and in London 
espedaUy, as shown by the diagram, it has been 

jnarvellously so. This aAvaxiCib \& TiQ\) qhLy in wealth, 
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Int in education and manners ; for our people read 
more, indulge in more intellectual amusements, such 
as music and rational sight-seeing, and are very much 
more sober than they were fifty years ago. The 
people are peaceful, prosperous, and contented, and 




Diogtam BhDwinK the gFoirUi of London from 1600 



they are attached to the venerable form of govern- 
ment under which they live. At no former period 
have the throne and the people been in more perfect 
agreement with one another. This is true not only 
of this country, but of the Greater Britain, as our 
settlements beyond the seas have been called. In 
Australia, in America, and South Africa, there are 
wealthy and prosperous colonies which govern them- 
selves., and are yet proud to be subject to the 
British crown. 

i. It is quite true that there is still much misery. 
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crime, and ignorance among our population ; but thes^ 
receive more earnest attention now than they ever 
did before. And the care that is taken of the educa- 
tion and health of the nation is making itself felt, 
even in the worst places. All our large towns, and 
nearly all our small ones, are now supplied with 
plenty of good water, and great care is taken as 
regards their drainage, the cleaning of the streets, 
and the ventilation of the houses. The facts that the 
proportion of paupers to the population is less than 
formerly, and that the death-rate is lower, seem to 
prove that the poorest of our people are better off 
and healthier than was ever the case before. 

5. The present reign has been distmguished by 
great literary activity. In the number of highly 
educated men, and in the carefulness with which 
the history of our own and other countries has 
been studied, it stands before all former periods. 
As regards great writers, we can only mention 
Tennyson and Browning, among our poets ; Dickens 
and Thackeray, among our novelists ; Carlyle and 
Macaulay, among our historians ; and Buskin, among 
our critics. 



CHAPTER LX. 

THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

HE British Constitution, as the system of 
government under which we live is called, 
is not a set of exact rules, but a collection 
of Jawa, traditions, and customs, part of which has 
been banded down from a verj ^^\^ ^^xvod, whilst 
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part is of more recent origin. It is like an old 
building in which many generations have lived, 
and to which additions have been constantly made 
to fit it to the wants of the day. 

2. Our government is by King or Qiieen, Lords, 
and GomTnons. All the ruling functions are in the 
sovereign's name ; all courts of justice are her courts, 
aU soldiers her soldiers, all officers of state her officers. 
She is the head of the Church of England, and she 
appoints all the bishops of that church. As the 
' fountain of honour,' she is the first power in the 
realm, and the source of all dignity. She cannot 
propose new laws, but all measures, before they have 
the force of laws, must be agreed to by her. 

3. The House of Lords consists of the English 
nobility and representatives of the Scotch and Irish 
nobility. Their dignities are hereditary — ^that is, 
when a peer dies, his eldest son or nearest living male 
relative succeeds to the title — but the crown can 
create any number of new peers. In addition there 
are a certain number of bishops of the Church of 
England — the Lords spiritual — ^who are in parlia- 
ment only by right of their offices, and a certain 
number of English judges; these are life peers. 
The Lords hear law cases by way of appeal from 
the ordinary courts. 

4. The House of Commons is composed of repre- 
sentatives elected by the people of the counties and 
towns of the United Kingdom. It is presided over 
by one of its own members, who is chosen by his 
fellows at the beginning of each parliament^ and 

is called the Speaker. The cxo^nh «\»sscdl^\^^^>2^^^»*"^ 
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ment when it will ; and dissolves it, when there is a 
new election for members of the House of Commons. 

5. Laws are made in this manner : A member of 
either house gets leave to bring in a bill, as a 
proposed law is caUed. The bill is read a first and 
second time; it then goes into committee, and its 
parts are discussed; then it is read a third time, and 
passed. Next it is sent to the other house, where it 
goes through the same process; then it is accepted 
by the Queen, and is now an Act of Parliamerd 
having the force of law. Money bills can only 
begin in the lower House, and the House of Lords 
may reject but cannot alter them. 

6. The real power chiefly belongs to the House of 
Commons, for the crown never now refuses its con- 
sent to measures that have passed the two Houses, 
and the Lords agree to a bill if the Commons are 
firmly determined that it shall become law. The 
lower House is divided into two parties, and from 
the one to which, for the time, the majority of 
members belong, the great ministers of the crown 
are selected. The foremost man of the strongest 
party becomes Premier or First Lord of the 
Treamiry, He selects his colleagues, and these 
compose the cabinet, a body which directs the home 
and foreign policy of the country. These chief 
men are called the ministry. 

7. If the House of Commons declares against the 
ministry, it resigns at once, or does so if an appeal 
to the cowntry is unsuccessful Then the Queen 

sends for the chief man on the other side, or oppoav- 
tion, appoints Vth prenAer, asidL \3Dfecv5&\»^ Vato. with 
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the formation of a new government. Ministers are 
alone responsible for new laws and all the acts of 
government. Thus the crown cannot be blamed if 
things turn out badly, and this is what is meant 
by the famous rule of our constitution, that the 
sovereign can do no wrong. 

8. The Liberty of the Subject is jealously guarded 
by our laws. Trial by Jury protects him from 
the oppression of those in power, and Habeas 
Corpus from arbitrary imprisonment. These safe- 
guards have existed for many generations. In 
later days, the publicity attained by a Free Press 
seems to render any serious oppression impossible. 
Thus in our past history, there are traces of a 
continual progress, in which order and liberty have 
gone side by side, and thus our land is one of 'just 
and old renown,* 

Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. 

Hie Premier. — ^The Lord High Treasurer was formerly one of the great 
officials of state ; but the office is now in commission — ^that is to say, 
its duties are divided among several individuals. These are called 
Lords of the Treasury, and the first of these is now usually called 
the Premier. 

Appeal to the Comitry* — ^This is done when parliament is dissolved, 
and the ministry invites the electors to declare whether or not it 
enjoys the confidence of the country. Upon the result of this 
appeal the continuance of that ministiy depends. 
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LIST OF D^TES. 



BOMAN PERIOD. 

B.O. 



First TATifllTig of JuliTU OflBsar. 55 

A.D. 

Conquest under Claudius. 43 



A.D. 



Conquests of Agricola. 78-84 

Bomans leave Britain... 410 



ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD, 449-1066 A.D. 



Coming of Anglo-Saxons. 449 

Landing of St Augustine 697 

England united under Egbert ....827 

Battle of Edington 879 

Death of Alfred 901 



Battle of Brunanbuigh. 937 

Canute is King of England 1016 

Edward the Confessor is King 

of England. 1042 

Battle of Hastiiigs 1066 



NOBMAN PEBIOD, 1066-1154 A.D. 



Death of WUUam the 
Conqueror 1087 



First Crusade 1096 

Battle of the Standard. 1138 



PLANTAGENET PERIOD, 1154^1485 A.D. 



Conquest of Ireland 1171 

Magna Gharta. 1215 

First Parliament called by 

Montfort 1265 

Conquest of Wales 1282 

Wars with Scotland 1296 



Bannockbum 1314 

Cressy 1346 

Black Death. 1349 

Poitiers. 1356 

Peasant Bising. 1381 

DownfaUof Biohard H 1399 



HOUSE OF LANCASTEB, 1399-1461 A.D. 



Battle of Shrewsbury 1403 

Agincourt. 1415 

Joan of Arc raises the Siege of 
Orleans. 1429 



English driven out of France... 1453 

Wars of the Boses begin. 1455 

Henry VL deposed. 1461 



HOUSE OF YORK, 1461-1485 A.D. 
Battle of Towton. .14J&V \ Osston. introduces Printing 



Battle of Bosworiiti. .14S6\ totoi-Baiis^aaaL. 1476 



V 



LIST OF DATES. 
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HOUSE OF TUDOR, 1485-1603 A.D. 



BiemryTU, 1485 

Discovery of America by 

Columbus 1492 

Henry vm 1509 

Flodden 1513 

Death of Wolsey. 1530 

The Pope's Power In England 

aDolished 1534 I 



Edward VI. 1547 

Mary 1553 

Loss of Calais 1568 

Queen Elizabeth. 1558 

Mary, Queen of Scots, be- 
headed 1587 

Defeat of Spanish Armada. 1588 



HOUSE OF STUART, 1603-1714 A.D. 



James L 1603 

Gunpowder Plot , 1605 

Bible Translated. 1611 

Charles 1 1625 

Petition of Right 1628 

Civil War. 1642 

Naseby. 1645 

Execution of Charles L 1649 

Battle of Worcester. 1651 

Restoration. 1660 

Great Plague of London 1665 

Peace of Breda 1667 

HOUSE OF 

George 1 1714 

First Jacobite Rebellion 1715 

South Sea Scheme 1720 

George H 1727 

War with Spain 1739 

Second Jacobite Rebellion 1745 

Culloden 1746 

Seven Years' War. 1756-1763 

Plassey 1757 

Taking of Quebec 1759 

George HI. 1760 

War of American Independ- 
ence 1775-1783 

French Revolution. 1789 

Battle of the NUe 1798 

Union with Ireland. 1801 

Peace of Amiens, 18021 



Treaty of Dover. 1670 

Habeas Corpus Act 1679 

James n 1686 

The Great Revolution 1688 

WiUiam and Mary. 1689 

Battle of the Boyne 1690 

Treaty of Ryswick 1697 

Queen Anne 1702 

Blenheim 1704 

Union of England and Scotland. . 1707 
Treaty of Utrecht. 1713 



HANOVER. 

Trafalgar. 1805 

Peninsular War 1808-1814 

Waterloo 1815 

George IV. 1820 

Catholic Emancipation. 1829 

William IV. 1830 

First Reform Bill 1832 

AboUtion of Slavery. 1834 

Queen Victoria. 1837 

Free Trade in Com 1846 

Great Exhibition 1851 

Crimean War 1854 

Indian Mutiny. 1857 

Second Reform Bill 1867 

Education Act 1870 

Treaty of Betlixu '^^'^ 

\^wmTSiBr&^ '^^^^^^ 
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SENIOR ENOUSH HISTOBY. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 



I. HOUSE OF TiATq^CA8TER> 

(Showing its descent from Edward III.) 



Edward, 
Black Prince. 

RIGHABDO. 



EDWARD m. 
I 



Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence. 



I 

John of Gaunt, 

Duke of Lancaster 

(by his first wife, 

Blanche of Castille). 

HENBx IV. 

HBNBT V. 

HBNBT VL 



II. YORKIIST I^INE. 



r 



EDWARD m. 
I 



Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence. 

Philippa, wife of Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March. 

Roger Mortimer, 

Earl of March. 

I 



Duke of Lancaster. 



Langley, 
Duke of York. 



Edmund Mortimer. 



Anne Mortimer, wife of Richard, Earl of Cambridge. 



Richard, Duke of York 
(slain at Wakefield). 



I 



of CI 



SDW. 



ARD 



EDWARD IV. Duke of Clarence. RIOHABD m. 



£D 



V. 



'E.'WzaLbelVi, 
wife ot Heiarj \ W 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 
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III. DESCENT OE TTENTtY VII. 

EDWARD m. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster 
(by his third wife, Catharine SMrynford). 

John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset. 

I Owen Tudor, who married 

John, Duke of Somerset. Catharine, widow of Henry V. 

I I 

Lady Margaret Beaufort, wife of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond. 

HBNBT Vn. 



IV. h:oxj8e oe txtdor. 

(Showing the descent of James L from Henry VII., and his title to the 

English Crown.) 

HEHBT vn 

I 



I ,, I 

Arthur, Margaret, 

died 1502. wife of James IV. 

of Scotland. 

James V. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 

JAMBS VI. 

of Scotland, 

and L 
of England. 



henby vm. 



1 

Mary, 

whose 

grand-daughter 

was 
Lady Jane Grey. 



MART. 



I 



ELIZABETH, BDW. 



ABD 



daughter of daughter of son of 

Cathari 



VL 



ne of Anne Boleyn. Jane Sejmiour. 
Aragon. 
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FAMILY TREE SHOWING HOW THE HOUSE OF HANOVER WAS 
CONNECTED WITH THE STUART LINE. 



JAMES L 

I 



Henry, died young. GHABLBS L Elizabeth, married 
I Elector Palatine. 

— n. JAMES n. '- 



GHABLES n. JAMES n. | | 

j Rupert and Maurice, Sophia, 

I I fkmous generals in married 

Mary, married Anne. the Civil War. Elector of 

WilUam of Orange. Hanover. 

QEOBOEL 



HiOTJSE OF HLA-NOVER. 

GEORGE L 
GEORGE n. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales (died 1751). 
GEORGE m. 

! 

J ^ \ i 

GEORGE IV. WILLIAM IV. Edward. Ernest Augustus, 

Duke of Kent. King of Hanover. 

VICTORIA. 
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